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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=<— 
HE Pause continues, and the departure of Lord Salisbury 
for his house on the Riviera seems to indicate that he 
expects it to continue for some days. The Premier probably 
wished for an interview with M. Hanotaux, and he may have 
business with the Queen, but a holiday so short will not 
benefit his health, and he would hardly have quitted London 
had he not known that the crisis was postponed. Why it is 
postponed no one appears clearly to understand, but the most 
reasonable theory is that the Western Powers and the 
Imperial Powers, which are fast developing their essential 
difference of tendency, have found the means of compromise 
in slow action. Crete is blockaded, but Greece is not, and 
the Greek and Turkish armies “observe” each other from 
the mountains of the Thessalian frontier. Note, however, that 
both Turkey and Greece are spending money on preparations, 
that the Duke of Sparta is to command the Greek army, and 
that there is a kind of consensus that there must be an end 
of delays by April 6th. 


If things go wrong the crash will be due to the obstinate 
pride of the German Emperor, and to some design on the part 
of Russia not yet revealed, but indicated in the orders given 
to the Black Sea Squadron to be ready for action, and in the 
accumulation of a really considerable army—ninety thousand 
men—on the Armenian frontier, with one hundred thousand 
more ready to support them. If they go right peace will 
probably be due to the extreme desire of the Sultan to have 
some cash for Crete. He does not care about his islands, but 
they are in his eyes properties, and he wants money for them 
to pay his guard, and the multitude of slaves in Yildiz Kiosk. 
He would, it is affirmed, have willingly sold the hereditary 
Khediveship of Crete to King George, but the Imperial 
Ambassadors could not bear the ridicule of finding all their 
despatches stultified by a cash sale of the chattel over the 
counter, Enough advantage has not been taken of the Mus- 
sulman feeling that Islam is not damnified when a hereditary 
governorship is sold, though it is when the ultimate sovereignty 
—marked by the coinage—is parted with without war. The 
result of war being a decree of God, of course justifies even 
cessions of Mahommedan territory. 


The Cretans, who are fierce fighters, are still attacking the 
Mossulman troops, usually with success, and they would seize 
the ports and settle the quarrel but that the Admirals have 
instructions to protect them. The British and French detach- 
ments have arrived in Candia and Canea, but what they are to 
do beyond policing those towns is by no means clear. It does 
Rot appear that Colonel Vassos is in any danger from want of 
supplies, nor, though there is much talk on the subject, is 
there any evidence that the insurgents are feeling hunger. Itis 
said that the land cannot be cultivated because all the males 








whelming force, they will refuse to live together The Greek 
Government could settle that difficulty as it has done in 
Thessaly, but an autonomous Government might not have 
the necessary force. Whenever Christians and Mussulmans 
are impartially hanged for murder they live as peacefully side 
by side as cattle and sheep in a field of grass, never looking 
at each other, but never fighting. The difficulty of governing 
fanatics is absurdly overrated in Europe. 


Both in France and England the people are with the 
Greeks, but neither in France nor England are they willing 
to hamper their Government. In Paris M. Hanotaux always 
obtains his vote of confidence by majorities of three to one; 
and it is quite understood in London that the Opposition will 
not venture at present to demand a vote of censure. Both 
countries are, in fact, content as yet to await events. In 
Germany the Emperor is believed to be most hostile to 
Greece, but he does not send troops to Crete, and is only 
represented by one ship at Canea. The Russian Govern- 
ment is also hostile, and keeps “ preparing,” but against 
whom nobody seems to know. The Austrian Government is 
annoyed with Greece, but it is also suspicious of Russia, and 
tries hard on every occasion to maintain the status quo. Its 
diplomacy is believed to be quite honest, but as usual the 
Government of Vienna moves slowly and is entirely wanting 
in originality. We have pointed out elsewhere the excessive 
hardship of Lord Salisbury’s situation, which would almost 
kill some men with hourly vexations, disappointments, and 
occasions for conscientious indecision. It must be worse 
since the report came in that there has been a massacre 
at Tokat, probably, though that is not proved, an extensive 
one. 


The national monument to William I., the founder of the 
present German Empire, was unveiled in Berlin on the 
22nd inst. amidst much scenic pomp. The monument, which 
has been erected by Herr Reinhold Begas, sculptor, is placed 
in the centre of a semi-circular double colonnade of white 
sandstone, and has for its grand feature a colossal equestrian 
statue in bronze of the great Emperor 29 ft. 6 in. high, while 
the height of the whole structure, which is adorned with 
allegorical figures, is 65 ft. 6in. The old Emperor, whose form 
lent itself well to sculpture, stands in full uniform, even to 
the spiked helmet, calm and steadfast. The present Emperor, 
surrounded by the German Princes, saluted as the veil fell, 
an action followed by every one in uniform. The Emperor’s 
speech at the subsequent banquet was quieter than usual, 
but marked by his strong appreciation of his grand- 
father, and forgetfulness of the “wise” Emperor, his own 
father. Next day was marked by a grand historical pro- 
cession of soldiers in the old uniforms of Brandenburg, 
followed by a multitude of “societies” and by a waggon of 
beer-barrels, which received “a heartfelt ovation,” the whole 
affair being highly characteristic of a nation which loves 
parade, lives in uniform, drinks beer, and has thought 
enough to appreciate symbolism. Whether it is wise, nearly 
thirty years after the Empire was founded, to recall the 
strictly military character of its beginning, to depict Lutetia 
as a dancer demanding, and not obtaining, homage, and to 
compel all men to consider what William I. would have 
thought of William II., is matter for speculation. Berlin, 
at all events, was joyous for two days, which is something 
for one generation. 
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The Times correspondent in Paris attaches some importance 
to the views of Prince Henry of Orleans, who is visiting Egypt 
on his way to Abyssinia, where he hopes to thwart the mission 
of Mr. Rennell Rodd to the Emperor Menelek. ‘The Prince 
affirms in the Figaro that he talked with the Khedive and 
other members of the Egyptian Government, and found 
among all the same opinion,—namely, that all authority is 
swept away at the will of Lord Cromer, that no rights 
remained, and that, so far from the English having placed 
the Egyptian bondholders in a good position, the English 
occupation had abstracted (soustrait) from Egypt £21,000,000 
sterling. He maintains further that if the English remain 
in Egypt nothing remains in the Mediterranean for France. 
The Egyptian question is for her a matter of life and death, 
as well as of dignity and honour. M. de Blowitz is much 
incensed with these remarks, and talks of the “perfidy ” of 
the Prince; but for ourselves we are more surprised to find a 
member of the house of Orleans who has so little of the 
family ability to count. The distinction of that house, the 
sole distinction, is that it understands business as well as any 
Jew bank, and knows how to benefit by its arithmetical acute- 
ness. Louis Philippe would not have scolded at English 
management of the Egyptian Treasury. He would have 
bought Egyptians just before the British accepted charge of 
them, and sold out a little after, remarking, as he counted the 
profit, “ Non olet.” 


The Senate of the United States has finally killed the 
Treaty of Arbitration without even a division. They have 
not, that is to say, rejected the Treaty, probably because they 
dislike odium among philanthropists, but they have accepted 
it subject to an “amendment” declaring that in every case 
the subject of arbitration must be previously approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. As this would, in fact, compel 
the British Government to ask the Senate in each case to 
agree to a new Treaty, the Treaty thus modified will not be 
accepted in London, as the majority of the Senators well knew. 
The vote, according to the American correspondent of the 
Times, is dictated partly by a blind hostility to Great Britain, 
and partly by jealousy lest the right of the Senate to concur in 
treaty-making should be rendered of less importance. “We 
take our stand,” said one of them, “ upon the Constitution,” 
which is equivalent in America to saying that “it is forbidden 
inthe Bible.” The vote is discreditable to the Senate, which is 
either interested, or governed by a blind hatred, or jealous 
overmuch of its own position; but except that it rather dis- 
eourages philanthropists it is not of great importance. The 
right of appealing to a Law Court never yet prevented two 
butcher-boys from resorting to fisticuffs, and nations as yet 
have hardly passed that stage. They may do one day, but we 
are not hopeful. It took an order from Christ to prevent St. 
Peter from slaying an adversary, and it will be some time 
before we are much better than the Apostle. The best 
Treaty of Arbitration is an irresistible Fleet. 


The Education Bill was read a third time on Thursday 
night by a majority of 200 (331 against 131), after a debate 
in which Mr. Asquith led off the attack (in consequence of 
Sir William Harcourt’s illness) in a very exaggerated tone, 
giving the impression of whipped-up wrath, and was replied 
to by the Solicitor-General. One of the main articles in the 
indictment was Mr. Balfour’s use of the Closure, to which Mr. 
Balfour replied that on two sub-sections of the first clause, 
sub-sections which Mr. Morley had himself described as un- 
zontroversial, there had been no fewer than thirteen pages of 
amendments. Again, seventeen days had been spent in dis- 
cussing the first clause,—practically the substance of the whole 
Bill,—and if only the Gladstonians, when they were next in 
power, should treat the Unionists as well as the Unionists 
had treated the Gladstonians, Isr. Balfour promised, on 
behalf of the Unionists, that they would be absolutely 
content. We fully agree with that description of the license 
given to the Opposition in the debate, and hold indeed that 
before many years are over it will become the orthodox 
method of treating debates in the House of Commons to 
refuse anything like the ample amount of liberty to reiterate 
again and again arguments which had been already 
urged ad nauseam, which Mr. Balfour has conceded to his 
antagonists in this debate. 


Home” in the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, in wh; 
he said that Radicals could do nothing if they got a mai” 
in the country and returned to power at once, but wore 
which the House of Lords would reject, and that then - 
would get the discredit with the country of being « ey 
nothings.” They ought to identify themselves maa 
wishes of the democracy, and declare in favour of prohibit ‘ 
“Jameson Raids” on the poor by the rich. So far ag we 
gather his meaning by the report of his speech, what Mp 
Labouchere really meant was that the Radicals ought to 
organise “ Jameson Raids” on the property of the rich fo 
the benefit of the poor, though he put it the other way, i, 
declared, for instance, that Lord Penrhyn ought not to be 
allowed to close his quarry when he pleased only becange he 
could not agree with his workmen. That must mean that the 
State ought to relieve Lord Penrhyn of his rights ag 4 
quarry-owner, but yet compel him to provide the capital for 
working it,—a course which would lead to we know no 
what acts of ownership by the State in relation to th: 
private property of individual capitalists, and must jnyoly, 
full-blown Socialism before long. Mr. Labouchere was onc: 
at least, and indeed is still, a great newspaper proprietor, 
What would he say if there were a strike of hig printers 
against the policy of his newspaper, and then, to avoid the 
dismissal of his printing staff, the State stepped in anj 
dictated the policy which his paper should advocate at his 
paper’s cost ? 


We regret to notice the resignation of Mr. Justice Charles, 
who has resigned after nearly ten years on the Bench ip 
consequence of the return of the illness which compelled him 
a year ago to take a long rest from his duties. He is gtil| 
relatively a young man,—not, we believe, fifty-seven,—and 
has shown such considerable capacity both as an Advocate 
and as a Judge, that the public will suffer seriously by his 
loss. He has always shown a singularly equitable as well 
as a subtle mind, and even his political opponents,—for he 
once canvassed the University of London as a Conservative — 
could always enter into his reasonings and appreciate his 
motives. 


In the South African Committee on Friday, March 19h, 
Mr. Schreiner was again under examination, and again showed 
in his answers both statesmanship and moderation of view, 
The franchise grievance. of the Outlanders was, he con- 
sidered, a real and substantial grievance to a section of the 
population. “It affects a large section, but I very much 
doubt that it affects the majority. The people who feel it 
are the people of South African birth.” It was a theoretic 
grievance for immigrants. The dynamite monopoly was a 
substantial grievance, as it affected the mining industry. He 
did not think there was any substantial grievance in con- 
nection with education. “The exclusion of Outlanders from 
the jury-box was a grievance, but he did not like adjectives 
and would not say that it was a serious one.” 4s to the law 
about public meetings it would be a grievance if enforced, 
but it was “a dead letter.” The alien law was no doubt 
offensive, but steps must be taken to exclude undesirable 
people. During the last ten years the alterations in the 
franchise have been such as to make it more and more difi- 
cult for Outlanders to obtain the vote. The Hollanders 
employed by the Transvaal Gevernment did their work very 
efficiently. The Transvaal Gold-law was far more liberal 
than that in other partsof Africa. The general result of Mr. 
Schreiner’s evidence was that there were real grievances, but 
that they had been exaggerated, and their existence had been 
made a stalking-horse. We are inclined to add that Mr. 
Schreiner, in a reaction of feeling against this stalking-horse 
business, is a little inclined to minimise the magnitade of 
the grievances which he admits to be real. 


Mr. Schreiner continued his evidence on Tuesday last. Toe 
most important feature of the sitting consisted in the series 
of questions put by Mr. Chamberlain, the object of which 
appeared to be to elicit the fact that President Kruger had 
repeatedly attempted to infringe or evade the provisions of 
the London Convention, and was only prevented from doing 
so by pressure exerted both from the Cape and from the 
Imperial Government. The crucial question and answer of 
the examination were as follows. Mr. Chamberlain asked,— 
“Tf we adopt your advice and maintain the Convention, and 





Mr. Labouchere delivered an address “at a Smoking At- 
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ty obligations, we want, of course, to know whether our 
= , fellow-subjects will support us as well as the English. 
Som now to tell us that we could not count upon that. 
bs to know whether, if we follow the policy you have 
; mmended, we should be likely to have the support of 
= on call the loyal Dutch in the Cape Colony?” Mr. 
oe replied : “JT cannot conceive a case in which the 
val Datch of the Cape Colony would not go with her 
ajesty’ Government, provided there had been, as I under- 
stand from you there would be, a fair trial of all diplomatic 
methods, and, if possible, a reference to arbitration if there 
was @ difference of opinion as to whether there had been a 
breach or not. They feel strongly that good faith must be 
observed, but that nice questions on which lawyers may 
and do differ should not form the basis of an attack. In 
the latter event their loyalty would be put to a very severe 
grain.” We take this to mean that the Cape Afrikanders 
would support us in repelling a real breach of the Con- 
gention, but not in anything which would seem like picking 
a quarrel over a mere technical breach. That is sound 
sense, but of course the difficulty arises as to whether 
repeated technical and unsubstantial breaches may not in 
the end amount to, and have the effect of, a serious breach. 
Mr, Schreiner admitted that he had in eight years given 
three opinions showing that the Convention had been violated 
orattempted to be violated. 


On Wednesday Mr. Pickersgill moved the second reading 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, under which six 
selected Judges of the Queen’s Bench and the Lord Chief 
Justice are to form a Court for reviewing criminal sentences 
on the appeal of the person sentenced. The Court was not to 
retry the case, and could increase the sentence as well as 
decrease it. A Court of this kind had been recommended by 
the Council of Judges, said Mr. Pickersgill, and would tend to 
equalise the sentences for similar offences. The Home Secretary 
agreed that the Bill should be read a second time and sent to 
a Select Committee, but he guarded himself against approving 
the Bill on behalf of the Government. Sir Edward Clarke, 
whose experience is, of course, very great, and chiefly as a 
defender of prisoners, objected to the proposal, as it would 
interfere with the prompt administration of justice, and 
would give a great advantage to rich criminals. We must 
confess that our judgment in the matter goes, on the whole, 
with Sir Edward Clarke. The important thing is to get the 
first trial as perfect as possible, and conducted with the very 
strongest sense of responsibility. But no one can deny that 
the knowledge that the results of a trial will be reviewed 
tends to take away the full sense of responsibility from the 
Court below. Again, unless the judicial body is to be largely 
increased, the appeals will mean delay, and delay in punish- 
ment has anything but a wholesome effect on the criminal 
class. 


At the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday a paper was read by Sir Clements 
Markham on the North Polar problem, after which Dr. 
Nansen delivered an address. It seems clear that these two 
great authorities concur with each other substantially as to 
the North Polar region, though Sir Clements Markham 
admits that he has changed his views considerably since 
reading the account of Dr. Nansen’s discoveries. He now 
agrees with Dr. Nansen that in all probability the North 
Polar Sea has no land of any magnitude in it, and that it is a 
sea of very great depth. Dr. Nansen argues this from the 
fact that the ice always drifts easily to the north, while it is 
very difficult to find any drift towards the south-east, whereas 
if there had been any large quantity of land in the Polar Sea 
that would have stopped the drift of ice to the north. 
Also no land birds were to be seen flying northwards, 
a8 there certainly would have been if land in any quantity 
had existed there. It was certain that warm water must 
flow into the Polar Sea from the south, and that as a conse- 
quence the ice does not follow exactly the direction of the 
Winds, but is also affected by the warmer water from the 
Gulf Stream. It is also certain that the North Polar Sea is 
very deep, instead of being comparatively shallow, as the 
geographers had believed till quite recently. Dr. Nansen was 
in favour of another expedition, which should sai! north with 
an eastward trend through the Behring Straits, and this 
would probably take the expedition into a drift which would 
require five years to examine, and give plenty of time for 





scientific observation. Whether a deliberate preparation for 
a five years’ residence in the Polar ice will fascinate the 
imaginations of even the hardy seamen of Arctic expeditions, 
we should feel inclined to doubt,—unless, indeed, Dr. Nansen 
proposes to lead them himself. His presence might, perhaps, 
make up for a five years’ exile in cold and darkness. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury preached at the parish 
church, Croydon, last Sunday on the occasion of the three 
hundred and first anniversary of the Whitgift foundation. 
He thought that the best modern foundation, to come as near 
as might be to fulfilling Whitgift’s purpose, would be a 
foundation of scholarships rather than of schools. He 
thought that the State would have to step in so soon as 
it was recognised that the thorough education of all classes 
of children is the duty of the hour; and, again, that 
we ought to found provision in the shape of pensions for 
the aged poor who had led an industrious life and are 
simply disabled by weakness and old age, in place of 
founding such hospitals as Whitgift set up. And again, the 
Archbishop held that some provision should be made by the 
State for the industrious unemployedjwho had fallen into a 
kind of destitution by no fault of theirown. For the Primate 
to identify the State thus directly with those very large and 
comprehensive enterprises, shows how the spirit of democracy 
is making its way in the Church; but really it ought to be 
carefully considered whether such great and expensive pro- 
visions as these may not drain the resources on which the 
poor depend for their ordinary wages, and so throw even more 
labourers out of work with one hand than those whom it relieves 
with the other. 


The Report of the Army Sanitary Commission upon 
syphilitic disease in India reveals a terrible state of affairs. 
It shows that the discontinuance of the precautions taken 
under the Contagious Diseases Acts has in no way diminished 
vice in the Indian Army, while it has so increased syphilitic 
disease that out of seventy thousand men eight thousand may 
be held to be permanently incapacitated for service. More- 
over, the type of disease has become so severe that the men, 
who on their return home are received in the hospital at 
Netley, threaten to spread the equivalent of a terrible 
pestilence among our own population. Under these circum- 
stances it is the imperative duty of the Government to ask 
the permission of Parliament to retrace its steps and allow 
the medical profession to suggest indispensable legislative 
precautions. It by no means follows that these precautions 
should be of the old kind. It would probably be better to 
treat syphilis like scarlet fever, to make its concealment a 
penal offence, to insist on segregation in either sex as its 
inevitable sequence, and to found Lock Hospitals in sufficient 
numbers under skilled female superintendence. The duty of 
the State to avoid increasing or regulating vice in no way 
impairs its duty to preserve the sanitary health of its Army 
and population. Apart from the general question, we have 
never been able to understand why on this subject the right 
of India to legislate for herself is to be overridden. If 
legislative action with regard to sexual morality is inde- 
pendent of race, climate, and circumstance, how do we justify 
ourselves when all over India we legalise polygamy ? 


We notice with great satisfaction that a Committee has 
been formed to purchase Churchyard Bottom Wood, High- 
gate. The wood which is fifty-two acres in extent, is part of the 
primeval forest of Middlesex, and yet within the five-mile 
radius from Charing Cross. The Wood belongs to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and they are willing to sell it 
as an open space for £25,000. If this sum cannot be found by 
June 30th the Wood will soon find its way into the builders’ 
hands. Various public bodies have promised considerable 
sums, but it is believed that £15,000 more must be subscribed 
to secure the Wood from destruction. We wish the move- 
ment every possible success, especially as it is a case of 
preserving a piece of woodland. A genuine piece of wood- 
land to wander in adds far more to public enjoyment than an 
open park of five times the size. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mr. CO. F. Cory Wright or Miss Octavia Hill, at 1 Great 
College Street, Westminster. Cutting down these oaks and 
beeches would be a deplorable way for North London to 
commemorate the longest reign. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112}. . 
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TOPICS. OF THE DAY. 


—— 
WILLIAM I. AND WILLIAM IZ. 


F all the surprising things that the German Emperor 
says the most surprising are his incessant laudations 
of his grandfather, William I. of Germany. They must 
provoke, not only in his older Paladins, but in all his 
subjects over fifty, so keen a perception of the contrast. 
The two men are not only unlike each other, they belong 
to different types of humanity. The one was of the still, 
strong men who were in Tennyson’s mind, and the other 
is of the quick, vivacious, many-sided men whom ancient 
Greeks and modern Gauls have considered admirable. 
Let us grant to the Emperor of Germany the character 
he probably claims for himself, that of a man of genius, 
part statesman, part thinker, part artist, and wholly 
Emperor of the Titus pattern—and this it is clear is to 
take him at his best—and still the difference between 
him and his grandfather is so radical that one wonders 
that an admiration so deep should not produce, as it 
would in most men, some slight tendency to imitation. 
Napoleon III. tried to be, as well as to praise, Augustus 
Cesar. There are at least three marks in the character 
and career of the founder of the new German Empire 
which are entirely absent in his grandson. William L, 
alike as Prince, as Regent, as King, and as Emperor, in- 
variably knew what he wanted, and pressed towards that 
without haste, but without faltering or doubt. He was 
convinced that monarchy in its true sense, with the 
Monarch as the working head of the State, was essential to 
Prussia; and he risked, and nearly destroyed, the dynasty 
in his passionate struggle as Prince to maintain that 
idea. He held, as Regent and King, that a great 
army was essential to the future alike of Prussia 
and Germany, and steadily, gravely, and strenu- 
ously completed its organisation, and then fought with 
his Parliament, with his own older advisers, and with 
his people for its maintenance. Constitution or no con- 
stitution, legal budgets or no budgets, argumentative 
victories or argumentative defeats, the Army should be, 
and the Army was, and conquered not only Denmark, 
Austria, and France, but the reluctance of the people. 
The King never swerved from his purpose, never doubted 
that he knew precisely how to secure it, and at last he so 
absolutely prevailed that he subdued even mental opposi- 
tion. From the day on which Doppel was won no 
Prussian has ever doubted that, as regards the Army at 
all events, King William was wiser than his subjects. As 
Emperor, again, he never fidgeted, never swerved from 
his steady policy not to fight France and Russia together, 
never was anything but a great Sovereign of the old and 
somewhat stiffened type, never created for a moment the 
impression that he might do something possibly great 
but wild or unexpected. He was a solid man. How 
much of this eulogy could be repeated of William IL., 
who was at first to have been a “modern Cesar,” intent 
on remedying social evils; then descended step by step to 
the position of the “ master by divine right,” who could 
not allow even the Sultan to be punished for any mis- 
deeds; then sought tentatively and by jerks a colonial 
empire, at which his grandfather would have shaken 
his head, yet affronted England, which alone could 
help him to colonies; and then wavered between 
Russia and Austria, between the Alliance of Central 
Europe and the old Holy Alliance, until there is 
not a diplomatist alive who even thinks he knows 
what the German Emperor really wants? Is it an 
extension of territory in Europe, is it relief from the 
pressure of hostile armies, is it a colonial empire, or is it 
only high repute in the eyes and ears of the whole world ? 
With William I. upon the throne every one would have 
known, and the combinations of the European Powers 
for and against his policy would at least have been solid. 


William I. possessed, with many abilities, one regal 
faculty in a supreme degree. He could choose great men 
as agents with an insight which seemed infallible, and he 
was willing to do it. His mind was absolutely devoid of 
jealousy or suspiciousness of inferiors, or fears lest he 
himself should be less than first in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. If Bismarck were more original than him- 
self, if Von Moltke could plan a campaign more ably, if 
Von Roon were a more successful disciplinarian, so much 








a) 
the better for the throne. He probably loved nong 
them overmuch, and rewarded none of them seofanitt 
liking the Von Arnim type of man much better; but Ee 
supported them “par he ‘suppressed himself wher 
necessary in a really noble spirit of self-sacrifice, ag in the 
great matter of the cession of Bohemia, and he never by 
sign or word objected to the adulation diplomatists and 
soldiers and subjects alike sane upon their heads. H, 
never that we can remember even claimed credit for: 
selecting them ; but so long as he believed in their powers 
he adhered to them with a steadfast fidelity which made. 
of them true pillars of the throne. William IT. has shown, 
no trace of this high quality. He removed his greatest 
counsellor because he too nearly overshadowed himself 
and he has as yet discovered no one whom even flattery 
could describe as great, though Dr. Miquel is probably 
man of unusual mental force. Count Caprivi, Pring 
Hohenlohe, Count Waldersee, Count von Eulenberg, there. 
is no one among them all to whom Germany in an hony- 
of great emergency would willingly commit her destinies 
The lesser men are simply clerks, the Princes of the. 
Empire are all effaced, and many of them discontented 
while of the great soldiers, though they doubtless exist, 
not one has been allowed to become visible enough to 
secure the public confidence. There is no one in German 
except the Emperor, who may or may not be competent to 
fill everybody’s place—time alone can decide that—but 
who at all events has created a solitude around him which 
his grandfather, who believed that the “ strength of Kings 
is in the men who gather round the throne,” would haye 
thought disastrous. The fact may in part be accidental, 
and in part merely the result of the truth that each 
generation eats up the great men of two, its own bein 
consumed and the next set getting no more chance of fall 
growth than corn under spreading trees ; but still itis 
fact, and it makes a terrible difference between William II, 
and his stately predecessor. 


And, thirdly, it must have been part of the great old 
Emperor’s policy to keep himself slightly in the shade, 
He was, as we have said, a man devoid of jealousy, an¢ 
incapable of believing that there could be rivalry between 
the Sovereign and any subject, however highly placed ; but 
there must have been policy, too, in the retirement of 
William I. No one ever doubted that he ruled, that his 
decision was final, that the motive-force of his State was 
his signature; but he never stepped forward in front, never 
made resounding speeches, never even allowed his corre- 
spondence to pass under the public eye. When the credit 
of plans was given by the world to Prince Bismarck alone 
the Sovereign made no sign, when victories were attributed 
solely to Von Moltke’s strategy he remained silent or 
seemed to acquiesce. He claimed no credit, rejected no 
discredit, made no effort to impress opinion, issued no 
startling general orders, but was content to be in the 
silence of his closet what he had described himself as 
being, the irremovable “ pivot of power.” Perhaps we are 
all tempted in these self-advertising days to over-estimate 
reticence of that kind, but it must have something in it of 
true magnanimity and of a pride which is not otherwise 
than grand. ‘My place on earth,’ said the Emperor to 
himself, ‘is the throne; the greater those who support it, 
the loftier my place.’ This, at least, is no characteristic 
of William II. He exults in his visibility, and must always 
be in front, always speaking, always ordering, always the 
central figure whatever the horizon. He is not histrionic, 
we think, though that is so often alleged, for the actor, 
however great, must always simulate; and this Emperor 
is always himself, because he is always self-believing, 
entirely confident that the speech, or the orde- or even 
the sermon, was exactly what Germany, or Europe, or the. 
world required for its enlightenment and guidance. He 
thinks it, if we are not mistaken, a positive failure of duty 
to stay in the shade for five minutes, and would believe, 
if he struck a grand coup, and the world attributed it to 
Baron von Marschall, that by such misattribution the 
world was wronged of a benefit. He is not vain or col- 
ceited or proud, as those words are commonly understood, 
he is only merged in an Ego which for him is the whole 
world, and which if it retires into shadow deprives the 
sunlight of something of its value and significance. We 
do not remember in history exactly such another character, 
but certainly of all Kings whose lives are remembered the 
one who resembled him least was the King who founded the 
German Empire, and who, though he had not either his 
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rs nor his imagination, still recalls to all who under- 


pore yjstory the grand figure of Charlemagne, Germany 
al nm _ Seo him’; but whether the present Emperor 


: ton in perpetually provoking comparisons between him- 
ae = Pe grandlather is not so entirely clear. If the 
Emperor perceives that, there is something fine in his 

orship; but somehow we fear that if questioned and 
bs speak the truth, he would reply, ‘ My grandfather 


d to : . 
lh sreat, that is certain, for do not I, I, I, recognise and 


acknowledge his greatness F" 





THE PAUSE. 


HE long pause in events in the Eastern Mediterranean 

T is avery curious incident. In theory the six Powers, 
gho claim in Europe a sort of legislative right, which 
international jurists like Mr. Westlake will one day have 
to study very attentively, as an instinctive effort to give 
to international law its long wanting “sanction,” are 
exceedingly angry with Greece for an illegal “raid,” have 
decided to coerce Greece, and are carrying out their 
measures of coercion. In reality only three of the six 
Powers are angry at the Greek outbreak, except for its 
inopportuneness, and though the coercion of Greece has 
been agreed to in principle, it is Crete, which is not in 
Greece, that is being coerced by blockade. The coercion, 
too, is rather feeble. Nobody is attacking the insurgents 
by land, or is going to attack them, supplies of food are 
imperfectly arrested, and would not be arrested at all if 
the Greeks had the sense to make their contracts only 
with American merchantmen ; and the notion of starving 
out a fertile island inhabited by men accustomed to eat 
anything is a little absurd. Colonel Vassos, the Raider, 
isnot attacked or starved either, and the townsfolk look 
on the international Admirals as protectors rather than 
foes, the few Christian citizens left knowing that if the 
blockaders steamed away they would all be put to death 
with horrid tortures. The Greek fleet has not been sunk, 
the Greek ports have not been bombarded, and the Greek 
troops are massing on the frontier of Thessaly as quietly 
as if the Concert had never existed. All that does not 
rove that peace has been restored, but only that a pause 
os intervened while the Powers, with their irresistible 
strength and imperfect union, consider what is best tou do 
next, The truth is, we suppose, that Lord Salisbury, 
strong in his possession of the strongest Fleet, aware of 
deep sympathy both in France and Italy, and conscious 
that opinion in England, however divided about Greece, is 
immutably hostile to Turkey, has availed himself of his posi- 
tion to urge that hope from negotiation has not yet ended. 
The two Powers which are bitter are not quite sure that the 
third of them, Austria, is as bitter as they are, and are 
not ready, even if Austria should agree, for a combination 
against the lenient Powers of the West, and they have 
yielded, with the sullenness marked in the declaration of 
the Berlin Post that the Emperor, if his advice were not 
taken, might retire from the Concert. Consequently 
negotiation is going on, King George, while continuing 
his preparations, avoiding a declaration of war, and the 
Sultan waiting with Asiatic patience his opportunity of 
revenge, and accumulating in Macedonia an army which, 
we fear, should a compromise be arrived at, Macedonian 
peasants will find most formidable. Great secrecy is 
maintained as to the bases of negotiation, and probably 
they fluctuate from day to day, each Power making its own 
proposals, upon none of which can they all agree, and two of 
them writing family letters which may or may not agree 
with the despatches. The Imperial Powers are resolved 
that Greece shali be humiliated in some way, and Greece 
is resolved, if she is, that she will throw the shell in her 
hands into the magazine; and France and England find 
their brains fully taxed to invent a compromise which 
shall not only satisfy national interests but soothe 
dynastic susceptibilities. The natural one, to withdraw 
Turks as well as Greeks on the same day and in the same 
manner alike from Crete and from the Thessalian 
frontier, has evidently been much discussed, and has, we 
see, received the reluctant support of the Times, hitherto 
the arch-enemy of Greece among English morning 
journals; but it evidently galls the Emperors, and it is 
by no means certain that the Sultan will accept it. He 
wants cash for Crete, he does not know what to do with 
his levies if he withdraws them, and he is persuaded, as 
the massacre at Tokat shows, that the Powers will 








“respect the integrity of Turkey,” which too often, when 
it means anything, means his autocracy, whatever happens. 
Tokat is the only large city where the Armenians have 
had no “lesson,” and they have consequently received a 
gentle hint—there were only a hundred of them murdered 
—that they will have to pay for all the Greek trouble 
when the Sultan is left master within his own dominions, 
as independent and as happy asa cat in a room full of 
mice. It must also be remembered that the blockade of 
Crete is utterly illegal, international law not recognising 
any legislative authority as existing in the Concert of 
Europe, and that consequently it may become at any 
hour either a little ridiculous or a source of danger. No 
Power, for example, would venture to sink an American 
ship carrying food to the Cretans, yet if it did not sink 
it the blockade would be valueless except as against 
subjects of the six Powers, of whom Greece itself is not 
one. Legally Crete is at this moment still a Turkish 
province. That incident is not likely to occur, nor 
perhaps any other that has been foreseen, but the scope 
tor the unexpected and the accidental is very wide indeed. 


Nothing, therefore, as yet is settled; for, on the one 
hand, the Powers may fail to agree to concessions which 
would pacify Greece, and on the other, the Sultan, who 
in spite of his great diplomatic ability is an ill-informed 
man, may exaggerate his security, and do some act which 
even Emperors will not pardon; but it must also in 
justice be allowed that as yet Lord Salisbury’s policy 
has not failed. We are not in sympathy with that 
policy, believing that with a little more nerve Crete, and 
perhaps Epirus, might have been delivered from Turkish 
rule, with recognised liberty to join themselves here- 
after to the Greek people, whose audacity and good 
fortune had secured their liberation; but a policy, like a 
book, must be judged by its avowed objects. Lord 
Salisbury declares that his objects are to secure the 
autonomy of Crete, and to maintain the peace of Europe, 
and if he secures them he will with some justice plume 
himself upon his success. His task, it must be con- 
fessed by all just men, has been, and still is, almost 
incredibly hard. He has had, in the first place—a point 
which the world habitually forgets—to obey two influences 
on his own mind so divergent that they might almost 
be described as two consciences. Nothing would induce him 
to assist the Turk in regaining a province which had once 
shaken off his rule, while he probably believes, believes 
sincerely we mean, that to allow a great European war to 
break out when it could be prevented would be very like 
acrime. Then he is not a dictator, but only a Premier, 
with a majority no doubt, but with a very numerous 
Cabinet, and with a nation to keep quiet in which the 
abhorrence of Turkey is much more unanimous than is 
commonly supposed. And then he has to lead or to drive 
five Powers, each of which is stronger in military resources 
than himself, two of which are, so to speak, upon the 
spot, their territories marching with those of one partner 
to the fray, three of which are openly or secretly sus- 
picious of his designs, and one of which is governed by a 
man in whom a kind of pride amounts to a disease ; while 
all five have separate interests, separate aspirations, and 
separate fears, the interests, aspirations, and fears of all 
being bound up with the fate of the Power which it is 
necessary to treat, and which deserves to be treated, as 
corpus vile. If they were all governed by their interests 
the task would be easier; but half of them at least are 
not moved by their interests, which are at all events cal- 
culable, so much as by vanities, piques, friendships, and 
hatreds, which, being mental emotions, are practically 
outside all calculation. Germany, for example, has no 
interest at all in the matter, yet Germany is the most 
“ difficult” of the five. To drive such a team in quiet is 
nearly impossible, and so far Lord Salisbury probably 
congratulates himself every day that he has advanced 
a mile further on the road without a disastrous over- 
turn. What his eulogists a little forget is that no 
skill in driving, no success in avoiding bad bits of the 
road, no firmness in holding the team, is of the least 
use either to coachman or proprietors unless he at last 
arrives, and arrives, too, at the point fixed for his destina- 
tion. He has not reached it yet by a long way, and ws, at 
least, have not lost the fear that he may, in fear of the 
viciousness of the fifth horse, halt by the way or turn the 
coach down some by-lane leading nowhere. We see that 
the few advocates of the Sultan are even now suggesting 
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that “ general reforms” in Turkey are more valuable to the 
world than autonomy in Crete, and that the one may well 
be abandoned, if abandonment is necessary, to secure the 
other. This means simply that words are preferable to 
deeds, the promise of a spendthrift to a cash payment, the 
oath of an Asiatic Prince to the “ Yea,” “Nay” of a 
British Envoy. Crete autonomous is a province rescued 
from Turkey; general reforms for all Turkey will be only a 
bit of paper. The object set before Lord Salisbury, or 
rather the promise made by him to the British penis, is 
that no Turk shall ever again give an order in Crete, and 
no alternative for that promise will be accepted as an 
equal ground of confidence. Even the dethronement of 
the Sultan, though a magnificent result in itself, relieving 
the conscience of Europe of an almost unendurable burden, 
would not be accepted, as far as Lord Salisbury is con- 
cerned, as a full discharge of his obligation. THe will, we 
believe, discharge it; but as yet the Governor of Crete 
is a Turk supported by Turkish soldiers. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to the Duke of West- 
minster is one of his best and most pithy per- 
formances. He touches the true key to the situation in a 
single sentence when he declares his “ firminward belief that 
the deplorable position which the concerted action, or non- 
action, of the Powers of Europe has brought about and 
maintained, has been mainly due, not to a common accord, 
but to the want of it; that the unwise and mistaken 
views of some Powers have brought dishonour upon the 
whole, and that when the time comes for the distribution 
with full knowledge of praise and blame, it will not be on 
the British Government, or on those in sympathy with it, 
that the heaviest sentence of condemnation will descend.” 
In other words, six Great Powers have tried to agree on 
a course on which they were fundamentally opposed to 
each other,—probably three to three, England, France, 
and Italy on the one side, Germany, Russia, and Austria 
on the other,—and the result has been a compromise of 
little meaning though its words were strong. What the 
first three Powers would have done, the last three Powers 
have rendered it impossible to do, and what the last three 
Powers would have done, the first three have rendered it 
impossible to do. The consequence has been that neither 
the cause of freedom nor the cause of despotism has been 
advanced. The autonomy of Crete is, as yet, a name 
rather than a reality, and the quiet of despair which might 
have followed from the carrying out of the will of the 
despotic Powers, has not been secured. Just enough has 
been done to stimulate the spirit of revolt and not enough 
to satisfy it. The Concert of Europe has really turned 
out to mean the neutralising of one policy by the opposite 
policy, and the failure, therefore, of all policy properly so- 
called. In pointing this out in a single weighty sentence 
Mr. Gladstone has rendered the greatest service which a 
statesman could render to the continent of Europe at the 
present juncture, even if we do not take into account the 
admirable criticisms by which that view is enforced. It 
may be true, and, we think, is true, that the Powers which 
have to some extent neutralised the efforts of the three 
Imperial allies to keep things quiet, have done what will 
turn out to be useful in the end, by arresting the 
suffocation of Crete; but for the moment at all events, like 
other half-and-half policies, it has utterly failed to accom- 
plish what it was intended to accomplish,—the pacification 
of Crete. No one trusts the autonomy to which Germany 
and Russia have agreed, and, consequently, the whole 
effect of the action of the more liberal Powers has been 
to keep alive the hope, without satisfying the needs, of 
those who have revolted against the policy of tyranny and 
violence. Nothing could be more convincing than the 
passage in which Mr. Gladstone demonstrates that the 
endeavour to shelter Turkey for the purpose of giving her a 
fair chance of reform, has been amply effected, and that it 
has failed as completely as any experimental policy ever 
did or could fail :— 


“ But then we are told by the German Emperor and others that 
‘we can only have reforms in Turkey on the condition of maintaining 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. At one time this phrase 
had a meaning, and was based upon a theory. The theory pro- 
pounded by men of such high authority as Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was that Turkey, if only she were 
sheltered by European power from the hostility of her neighbour, 








was alike disposed and competent to enter into the circle 
civilised Powers. The shelter prayed for was assured by of 
Crimean War. After the Peace of Paris in 1856, sho ety? 
twenty years of absolute immunity from foreign p 
point or particular, save one, did she fulfil the anticipation - 
claimed on her behalf. She showed herself a match fop 
European Stato in wanton expenditure and rapid accumulatigs") 
debt, to which she added the natural sequel in shameless nin” 
of her creditors. It was at the cost of three hundred tho ery 
lives and three hundred millions of money that the question of 
Turkey’s capacity to take rank among civilised nations 
brought to a conclusive test—negatively through the total taille 
of the scheme of internal reform, and, alas, Positively, thro h 
the horrible outrages which desolated Bulgaria and brought about 
a fresh mutilation of the territory. It shows an amazing courage 
or an amazing infatuation, that, after a mass of experience, alike 
deplorable and conclusive, the rent and ragged catchword of 
‘the integrity of the Ottoman Empire’ should still be flauntei 
in our eyes.” 


After such an experience as that it seems to us about ag 
absurd still to go on in pursuit of the same end, as it would 
be to employ a rogue elephant in the commissariat of oy 
armies after repeated a irrefragable proof of the con. 
fusion and the ruin which he spreads around him. 


It may be said, with something more than plausibility 
that our Government could not have acted on Mr. @lai. 
stone’s view, and separated itself from the concerted 
“no-Concert” of Europe, without combining against us 
a host of enmities which might well have ended in a fight 
for existence, if not in a most crushing defeat. But to 
that we should reply that though the Government might 
well have the most certain knowledge of the danger of 
such a combination, it could not have any certain know. 
ledge of its inevitability. We ought always to remember 
what Louis Philippe said to Sir Henry, then Mr., Bulwer, 
when they were conversing upon the threat of war which 
the King had allowed his Minister to make, at the time, 
if we remember rightly, of the Syrian troubles in 
1840. He admitted quite frankly that he had threatened 
war, but he went on to say that threatening war 
was one thing and making it quite another. “Mais 
parler de faire la guerre, et faire la guerre, M. Bulwer, 
sont deux choses bien différentes.” It may be very 
true that our Government knew of combinations 
against us arranged in case England chose to separate 
herself from the Concert of Europe. But it could not 
have known with any certainty that those arrangements 
would have been carried out. It is one thing to make 
provisional arrangements with the view of overawing an 
ally, and quite another to carry them out in cold blood 
when it is discovered that that ally is not to be overawed. 
Just consider how unpopular it would have been in France 
to combine with their old conqueror, Germany, against not 
merely England, but against the cause of freedom also 
as the majority of the French people would have deemed 
it. We cannot help thinking that the French Govern- 
ment of to-day, though it might be willing to gratify 
Russia by acquiescing in the design to overawe England, 
would be very much inclined to say with the shrewd old 
King of France, “ Parler de faire la guerre, et faire la 
guerre, M. Bulwer, sont deux choses bien différentes.” It 
would be no joke at all for a Republican Government to join 
with Germany and Russia in assailing such a bulwark of 
freedom as the British Government, when it could not do 
so without setting half its own citizens against its policy, 
and securing a triumph for the great despotic Powers of 
the world against its natural ally. 


Another great service which Mr. Gladstone has done 
his country is by speaking plainly of the position 
of the two young Emperors, who, without any ¢ér- 
perience to back them, are turning the balance of 
power in Europe against the cause of constitutional 
freedom. We do not suppose that the young Czar is 
doing this of his own accord. He is, of course, acting on 
the advice of older counsellors, and cannot be expected 
to understand the danger of allying even such a despotism 
as that of Russia with such a despicable despotism as that 
of the Sultan. But the young German Emperor in these 
matters is almost entirely his own Minister, and it is very 
important that Europe should know clearly what the effect 
of his personal government is in relation to the whole order 
and disorder of Europe. Etiquettes, which it is most 1m- 
portant for diplomatists to observe, would have quite pre- 
vented Lord Salisbury or any Minister of the Queens 
Government from speaking out on this subject. But no such 
etiquettes bind the old statesman who, in his final retire- 
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m official life, looks with a long experience 

od or on the play of the European drama, aa who 
as both the right and the duty to speak out when he 
gees the confusion which the policy of Germany is 
orking in the condition of Western Europe. Mr. 
Gladstone in a very powerful passage delicately indi- 
ates the nature of that influence when he says that the 
German Emperor takes no account of the drift of national 
opinion in England. “These Powers,” he says, speaking 
of Germany and Russia, “so far as their sentiments are 
jnown, have been using their power in the Concert to 
fight steadily against freedom. But why are we to have 
our Government pinned to their aprons? The sense of 
this nation is for them non-existent : and the German 
Emperor would lie well within his limits should he deign 
to say to us, ‘Turkey I know, and the Concert I know; 
but who are ye?’” That is a delicate way of saying that 
if the popular feeling in England were brought up to con- 
front the German Emperor’s policy, he would reply in the 
language of the man possessed byan evil spirit to “the seven 
sons of one Sceva, a Jew,” who were supposed to be able to 
exorcise spirits of no benign kind, and that the result might 
possibly be that those who tried to exorcise that malign 
spirit might have to flee out of that house “ naked and 
wounded.” We trust that no such fate is reserved for 
the national sympathy of England with the cause of 
freedom. But if we are saved from any such disaster, we 
believe that we shall in great degree owe it to Mr. 


G@ladstone’s timely plain-speaking. 





THE AMERICAN SENATE AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


We have never expected much from the Treaty of 
Arbitration with the United States, though we have 
supported it as an interesting, and indeed noble, attempt to 
find a peaceful way of settling international disputes, and 
we are not, therefore, much disappointed at its virtual 
rejection by the Senate, which has accepted it with 
“amendments ” known beforehand to be fatal. It would 
not have prevented grave quarrels, though it would have 
provided a dignified method of averting little disputes ; 
and while the former affect the future of nations, the 
latter only test the skill, and sometimes the tempers, of 
international diplomatists. The main interest for us, 
therefore, of the vote of Tuesday consists in the light 
which it throws upon the character and the position of 
the United States Senate. That body has always had a 
special interest for English constitutionalists, who at 
heart all distrust government by a single Chamber, but 
are all worried by the reflection that the British plan of 
making a second one is illogical, is a survival only to be 
justified on assumptions which are extinct, and is in some 
way a reproach to the representative system, with which 
it is inconsistent. It has been, therefore, a pleasure to 
them to point to the American Senate as a body which, 
though strictly representative, has proved itself highly 
efficient for the purposes of a Second House, is much more 
dignified than the House of Representatives, and in 
general is guided by a higher order of men. If the 
Americans, it has been asked, could secure such a 
Chamber by indirect election, why should not the British, 
who, though they have no Federal system, hope in their 
County Councils to secure subordinate representative 
bodies of capacity and character ?, Alas! the hopes that 
existed in that direction have for some time past been 
slowly dying away, and the Senate of the United States is 
seen not only to be an imperfect body, but one open to pre- 
cisely the same charges as those commonly made against 
the House of Lords. The millionaires, say many discon- 
tented Americans, have mastered the Senate, and so far 
from representing the people, the Senate represents only 
Property, which is precisely what English Radicals say, 
When they are angry, about the Peers. The Senators care 
only, say other Americans, about personal interests, silver 
mines, the tariff, the great Trusts, the railways, the tele- 
graphs, and other undertakings producing dividends, 
Which is precisely the heaviest charge ever brought 
against the Lords, though the latter are only suspected 
of favouring the interests of rent receivers. The Senate 
Opposes or accepts, say a third set of critics, from party 
Motives alone, which is what the members of a Liberal 
Bt in the Commons invariably allege whenever a 
ill they approve is thrown out by Conservative Peers. 





Above all, say thoughtful Americans, the House ag a 
power in the State is too independent of the people, which 
is precisely what everybody here who dislikes the Lords 
says about their collective action. And all these charges 
are admitted, even by the defenders of the Senate, to be 
true. The Senate, protected by the feeling in favour of 
State Rights, which increases as population multiplies 
itself in the older States, has assumed a sort of self- 
existent position within the Union, declares itself inde- 
pendent of opinion, and not only defies pressure from 
the House of Representatives, which it was intended 
to do, but manifests an extraordinary jealousy and dis- 
like of the Executive, which it was intended to check but 
desires absolutely to control. Its new position attracts the 
rich, who see no other road to power, and as subscriptions 
are greatly wanted for election purposes, the Senator 
selected by a State Legislature is almost always a 
millionaire. Plutocracy reigns in it and the ideas natural 
to plutocrats. Some of the Senators represent Trusts, 
some parties or fragments of parties, some fiscal plans like 
the tariffs, some the great owners of silver; but it is only 
a minority which represents even the interests of States, 
and a small minority which devotes itself to the interests 
of the entire people. Take, for example, all the explanations 
offered for the rejection of the Arbitration Treaty, offered, 
be it remembered, not by Englishmen who can be accused 
of disappointment or spite, but by Americans devoted to 
their country and its honour, and each one is worse than 
the last. The vote, Americans say, insisting on amend- 
ments known to be fatal to the Treaty was carried partly 
by “silver men,” who think their property will depreciate 
under a gold standard, and want to show the nations 
which prefer gold that silver is still powerful; partly by 
the Jingoes, who hate Great Britain and cannot bear to 
part with small opportunities of attacking her; and 
partly, perhaps chiefly, by Senators who foresee that if 
arbitration is legalised the Senate will lose something of its 
control over foreign affairs, all petty quarrels with Great 
Britain—and for Americans there is no other Great State— 
being automatically referred to the decision of a judicial Tri- 
bunal. Personal interests, a blind hate,a grasping eagerness 
for power, these are the motives attributed to the Senate, 
and which of them is the worst? Is it possible that the 
Lords, even in Radical judgment, could have done worse ? 
is it not certain that even in that judgment they would 
have done better? The Peers might vote from self- 
interest for a Protective Bill, if one ever reached their 
House, but their bitterest enemies will not accuse them of 
desiring to retain occasions for war with any foreign State, 
or of readiness to reject a treaty of which they approve, in 
order that her Majesty’s Government might not be strong 
enough to impose its will upon the House of Lords. The 
Senators, in fact, though appointed by legislators who are 
elected by the people, are, according to American com- 
mentators, less disinterested, less judicial in temper, and 
less free from desire for executive power than the Peers 
who vote by hereditary right. The general consequence 
is that they are becoming more disliked and distrusted in 
the United States than the Peers are here, that they are 
accused, doubtless unjustly, of gross venality and jobbing, 
charges never even hinted at as regards our own House of 
Lords, and that if the American Constitution were thrown 
into the crucible, the very first institution which thoughtful 
Americans would endeavour to amend is the Senate, so 
often described as the sheet-anchor of the Republic. 


But. we shall be told the House of Lords cannot be re- 
formed, and the Senate can, in itself an amazing difference. 
It would be were the statement correct; but it is not 
correct. Theoretically, the House of Lords cannot be 
reformed, but praetically, it would accept almost any 
reform proposed by a strong Conservative Government, 
and known to be acceptable to the Queen. Even if it did 
not yield at once it would only delay instead of rejecting 
the reform, for it has never claimed, certainly never 
exercised in modern times, the right of rejecting any great 
measure which had been decisively accepted by the 
English form of plebiscite. The American Senate has 
under the Constitution no power of reforming itself from 
within even with the consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and reform from without is barred by the 
difficulty of obtaining the consent of two-thirds of the 
States, a difficulty which in practice amounts to an,im- 

ossibility. Even slavery could not have been abolished 
but that the rights of the Slave States had been tempo- 
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rarily suspended by rebellion. The States would never 
consent to modify the organisation of the Senate, which 
they regard as their only guarantee for their inter-State 
equality, and the difficulty of reforming the powers of the 
Senate, or even formulating an intelligible plan of reform- 
ing them, is very nearly insuperable. Reform would mean a 
taking away of powers, and the powers taken away could 
not be transferred either to the House of Representatives, 
which would be no improvement, or to the people at 
large, which could not use them, and must therefore be 
vested in the Executive, which is much too strong already, 
is indeed within the range of its functions as strong as 
any Monarch. For example, if the consent of the Senate 
were not necessary to a treaty, the President could make 
any treaty he pleased, whether the people liked it or not, 
and whether or not it was wise. Apart from a revolu- 
tion, which is not within sight, the American people 
must bear with their Senate, just as English Liberals 
bear with the House of Lords, relieving their minds now 
and then with execrations, but conscious all the time that 
for the most part matters are quite endurable. The 
world, even the free world, has not arrived at any ideal 
constitution yet, and when it does will probably discover 
that the ideal polity, being just one inch in advance of 
the general wisdom, is very nearly unendurable. We do 
not expect the Senate of the United States to be 
“reformed” because of its failures, and only protest 
against being told that the Upper House of the effete old 
country is so very much worse. It is not, but rather 
better, though it is much less logical or consistent with 
our modern Constitution, and it could be remodelled, 
if need were, with much greater speed and ease. 





THE CABINET AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


R. BALFOUR’S double success, first in making 

the proper arrangements for getting through 
Supply within the limits of an ordinary Session, 
without either haste or delay, and then in the very 
next Session in carrying a vehemently resisted Bill 
through the House of Commons not only without 
amendment, but what is more important, without re- 
fusing the House ample opportunity of discussion 
on every point which really divided the House, is an 
earnest of what we have long foreseen as coming upon us, 
a transition from the government of the House of Com- 
mons to the government of the Cabinet, and the withdrawal 
of that absolute supremacy from a deliberative Assembly 
which has been found to be inconsistent with the rule of 
democracy, because it leaves too much power in the hands of 
her Majesty’s Opposition. Both successes were obtained 
by the exercise of that great patience and moderation which 
have been Mr. Balfour’s chief characteristics as a leader 
in the House of Commons. When he first gained his 
reputation as Irish Secretary, it was by the tranquillity 
with which he bore himself as the victim of the Irish 
delight in transfixing him, which almost made of him a 
political St. Sebastian. He allowed the wounds and hardly 
seemed to feel them, carrying out his Irish policy quite 
steadily and quite indifferently, though ridicule, and indeed 
insult, fell upon him from all divisions of the Irish party. 
When he came to the position of the Conservative party 
leader he followed very much the same kind of counsels. 
After a time he found himself the object of unmeasured 
ridicule for having attempted too ambitious a measure, 
and for having failed in carrying it. There was no limit 
to the contempt which was poured upon him for his 
childish incapacity in devising means for his ends. He 
was represented as a stripling of the most ingenuous 
candour and the most imbecile judgment peering help- 
lessly through his pince-nez at a self-willed House of 
Commons. He took it all very calmly and very silently, 
but profited much by his experience. When the next 
Session came he adapted his means more aptly to his ends. 
He brought in a short Bill, gave the Opposition plenty of 
line, but carried every point successfully against them, 
and, in spite of the shrieks of artificial laughter with 
which his perseverance was received, carried every clause 
of it without amendment, and without applying any 
coercion which any reasonable man would describe as 
despotic, though unreasonable men felt and resented the 
gentle curb which he put on the loquacity of the House 
of Commons. That is Mr. Balfour’s method. He never 
shows any imperiousness, and he never shows any sign of 





a 
the white feather. He sticks to his purpose, thoy h he 
never presses it in any ostentatious or extrans 
fashion. And his purpose is in keeping with all'w 
democratic tendencies of the day. He does not 8ee the 
reasonableness of letting the will of the majority be foiled 
by the will of the minority. It is his business, he thin 
to fulfil his promises, and even if he takes at first the wron 
method, he does fulfil them. He makes no fuss about it 
but goes quietly back when he has made a false move and 
mends his method till he has carried his point. And that 
is precisely what the nation desires. It likes to see tho 
chosen leader win, and likes to see him win without an 
parade or any self-glorification, for it is not so much he 
who wins as the nation behind him. 


And this appears to us to be the path which legisla. 
tion is about to take in England. It will find som 
means of shortening the immense and grossly irritating 
delays which the multiplication of orators and the self. 
will of outvoted objectors place in the way of the will of 
the majority. Mr. Balfour has shown how to secure, 
victory without flaunting any unreasonable triumph in the 
face of his opponents, who suddenly change their tong 
directly they find that he has been too many for them, and 
that he has repaired the error he had previously com. 
mitted. And this method will develop itself till we shall 
practically place discussion in the position it ought to 
occupy, not as master, but as regulator, of the nation’s wil], 
We may depend upon it that the deliberative function of 
the Cabinet will be more and more, and the deliberativa 
function of the House of Commons less and less, in the 
process of legislation. What the Cabinet, which represents 
the policy of the majority, decides on, will find some way of 
overcoming the obstruction with which it meets in the House 
of Commons, and one not so wasteful of time and labour 
as it has been of late years. It is not a rational course to 
pursue, first to instal a Government in power to carry out 
certain legislative projects, and then to embarrass it s0 
much by prolonged debate that it is unable to execute the 
will of the constituencies within any reasonable time. One 
might as well build a ship and then carefully provide 
such admirably planned difficulties in the way of launching 
it, that it takes as long to get the ship into the water as it 
took to construct it. That is not the way to carry out the 
will of the shipbuilder, and the large power conceded to 
an obstinate Opposition by our recent method of legisla. 
tion, is not the way to carry out the will of the people, 
The Closure is the natural and the right check on the 
license of everlasting talk, but even the right application 
of the Closure requires a good deal of sagacity and address. 
For the present at least Mr. Balfour seems to us to have 
found out what that right application should be better 
than any other statesman of the time. In this Session, cer- 
tainly, he has made his principal measure a very short and 
limited one, has applied the Closure with great steadiness 
and great moderation, has evaded no important discussion, 
and has allowed none to go beyond the point which 
the public opinion of the present half-educated House of 
Commons considers to be the maximum of permissible 
license. No doubt many of these discussions have been 
what a future House of Commons will regard as unreason- 
ably long. But it does not do to pull the curb too tightly 
while public opinion is still unripe on the subject, as it cer- 
tainly still is. The ideal, however, to which everything 
tends is an ideal which will make the Cabinet of the day 
practically omnipotent as to the measures it is determined 
to pass, with a certain allowance for any new indications 
which the country may afford in the course of the Parlia- 
mentary discussion that the constituencies are not yet 
satisfied as to the drift of any measure brought in by the 
Government, and would desire a delay in carrying that 
measure to completion. It was this clear indication of un- 
certainty which really arrested the Education Bill of last 
Session in mid-career much more than the angry criticisms 
of the Opposition. And it has been the absence of an, 
uncertainty this year in relation to Mr. Balfour’s small B 
for giving help to the voluntary schools which has 
rendered the equally angry Opposition of this year 
quite impotent, and enabled Mr. Balfour to carry 
his measure without any hesitation or demur. And im 
general we expect that a Cabinet will always be sup 
ported by the country in insisting on the fulfilment 
of its promises, except when the actual drafting of its 
Bills brings new points into prominence,—such as the 
relation of School Boards and of the Education Depart- 
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ucational policy of the country,—on which 
a ee ee have Bt nal real opinion of their own, 
po t least a real doubt as to what that opinion should be. 
te ‘ems to us perfectly obvious that the free application 
i the Closure, so far from irritating the country, decidedly 
ase the country, except in the somewhat rare cases 
when new points spring up on which the country has 
lenty of local advisers who are able to bring their advice 
home to the practical judgments of ordinary electors. It 
was the number of school teachers who distrusted the 
large Education Bill of last Session, that supplied these 
local counsellors to the constituencies, and made them cry 
out for an arrest of judgment on several points of policy 
ghich the Cabinet had perhaps rather prematurely deter- 
mined, though in our judgment they were right, and will 
eventually be proved to be right by the ultimate carrying 
of most of them. But in general it will be found that the 
majority in the country trusts the Cabinet of the day a good 
deal more than it trusts local counsellors, who are not 
often so well-informed as they were on the Educational 
policy of last Session. And whenever this is so, when- 
ever the statesmen at the head of the party are trusted 
far more heartily than are the wirepullers of the constitu- 
encies, those statesmen will be all the more popular for 
applying the Closure firmly, though moderately, to 
restrain the everlasting flow of talk by which all political 
action is embarrassed or paralysed. It is quite a mistake 
to imagine that the people like to see their leaders 
rendered impotent by Parliamentary obstruction. On 
the contrary, they like to see them overcoming that 
obstruction with patient determination. We have said 
just the same when our opponents were in power, though 
we know that on a great constitutional matter like Home- 
rule for Ireland the people did not intend to let a very 
small and accidental majority carry a hasty revolution 
against the advice of more than half the trusted states- 
men of the day. It isa very different matter when the 
wheels of legislation are stopped by mere party obstinacy. 
In a case of that kind the free use of the Closure is not 
only acquiesced in, but welcomed. And the louder the 
beaten party shriek ‘“‘tyranny,” the more confidently is 
the victorious party approved by a wearied and impatient 
people. 





SOUTHWARK AND THE CITY. 


A MORE grotesque proposal than that made on behalf 
of the City in Parliament on Monday night can 
hardly be conceived. The City proposed, by means of 
a Private Member’s Bill—it was not nominally the City 
who suggested the Bill, but throughout the debate the 
City was assumed to be behind the measure—to take over 
the richer portions of Southwark and to incorporate them 
with itself, leaving, however, the poorer portions of the 
borough to stew in their own starvation juice. The City 
has often shown a sort of Bourbonesque indifference to the 
facts and realities of London municipal life, but unless the 
event had actually taken place one would hardly have given 
it credit for such preposterous perversity of ingenuity. It 
is, of course, true that the boundaries of great and growing 
municipalities are constantly enlarged by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and made to include suburbs and urban populations 
t have grown up around them. It was, however, no 
pee of this kind that the City attempted to imitate. 
t simply picked out the richer and more desirable por- 
tions of its poor neighbour’s estate and proposed to add 
them to itself. Naturally enough the proposal was con- 
demned by men of all parties, and, after a debate, was 
defeated by a majority which, if not large, was sufficient. 


If, as Mr. Courtney suggested, the City of London 
would only have the courage to do what it ought to 
ave done some fifty-five years ago—i.e, put in a 
claim to extend its boundaries and its privileges and 
rights over all London, basing its government at the 
same time upon a popular suffrage, after the manner of 
Liverpool or Edinburgh—it might yet be possible for it 
00 play a great part in our national life. The notion that it 
should be allowed to bolster itself up for a few years longer 
by cutting a slice out of Southwark, cannot be entertained 
for a moment. The City has preserved certain splendid 
storic claims and traditions. To give full scope to these 
traditions, however, it ought to share them with the 
Whole of London. This, however, the City steadily and 
stolidly refuses to do. These traditions, it declares, 


belong to the City alone, or rather to the little clique of 
unreformed Guilds which monopolises the City govern- 
ment, and it grudges their diffusion to the rest of 
London with a perfect passion of selfishness. The Cor- 
poration, and the Corporation alone, are the heirs of the 
Reeve to whom William the Conqueror, with politic 
promptitude, granted the Charter which is the first docu- 
mentary foundation of the City’s privileges, and any 
attempt to let the rest of London share in the splendid 
heritage is denounced as plunder and brigandage. That 
the City has not been obliged to spread itself abroad over 
London, and to become the City of London in deed as well 
as in name, is a curious testimony to the fact that the 
best support of an indefensible institution is the violence 
and recklessness of its enemies. The force of circum- 
stances, but for the violence of the Progressive party on the 
County Council, would almost certainly have by this time 
made all London a true City under a Lord Mayor resident 
at the Mansion House and presiding at the Guildhall. 
Fortunately, however, for the City the Progressive section 
of the London County Council have since the creation of that 
body allowed themselves to use language in regard, first of 
all, to social and political questions, and next, in regard to 
the City, which has given quiet and stay-at-home people 
all over London the impression that to reform the City, 
and then to extend it over London after the manner of 
Liverpool, would be to set up a sort of vast Commune in 
London and to instal Socialism at the Mansion House. 
It may be, and no doubt is, quite true that nothing of 
the sort would or could happen if the City were to be- 
come the real City. Though the extremists of the London 
County Council have talked a great deal of wild nonsense, 
they have done nothing more Socialistic than plenty of 
provincial municipalities which are regarded as ex- 
tremely respectable, and even conventional, bodies. It 
would, indeed, be as true as most epigrams are to say that 
the County Council has never done a foolish thing and 
never said a wise one. At any rate the bark of the 
Council has been infinitely worse than its bite, and taken 
all together it has administered London affairs with 
great efficiency and success,—quite as successfully, for 
example, as the Manchester Town Council has adminis- 
tered the affairs of Manchester. The public at large, 
nevertheless, thinks much more of the talk than of 
the performance. They have a suspicion that the Council 
has not behaved after the manner of the Paris Commune 
only because its powers are in some mysterious way re- 
stricted by it being only a County Council. Once, how- 
ever, give it a Lord Mayor and a Mansion House, and 
it is believed that it would then begin a hideous revel of 
unrestrained Socialism. Our people are not very imagina- 
tive, but in spite of that they have a vague notion that if 
the County Council had the City—as they put it—they 
might see terrible doings,—Dr. Collins driving out in the 
State coach, not with the orthodox mace, but a red cap of 
Liberty fixed on the end of a pike sticking out of the 
window. The background to this appalling picture is 
composed of barricades, of posses of City Police dispersing 
the Life Guards summoned to protect the President of 
the Local Government Board while trying to enforce a 
Provisional Order under a Gas and Water Bill, and of 
the Committee of the Fabian Society being entertained 
at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day instead of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. We do not ourselves believe in the likelihood 
that these gloomy prognostications would be fulfilled if the 
City were to be stretched out till it covered all London, 
but we are convinced that there are thousands of people 
who do, and that it is this belief which more than any- 
thing else keeps the City of London on its legs. Nor do 
we wonder at the result of the delusion. If we believed 
the County Council to be capable of becoming a sort of 
Committee cf Public Safety presided over by an Anarchist 
Lord Mayor we should most decidedly say, ‘ Let us keep 
the present arrangement. Under it, at any rate, there is 
no descending into the streets.’ 


But through the reckless talk of a section of the Pro- 
gressives, and the timidity of the richer Londoners, and 
indeed of the quiet people throughout the three kingdoms 
—these are specially terrified at the notion of the capital 
in an uproar. Fancy coming up all the way from 
Yorkshire to London for shopping and the theatres, 
and finding all the principal streets up in barricades! 
And though the mere fancy has done a great deal 





to delay the amalgamation of the City and London 
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as a whole, the thing is sure to come. The notion of 
letting the City keep ail the historic traditions and all 
the splendour to itself is too ridiculous to last beyond the 
dying out of the panic in regard to the County Council 
and its supposed policy of Socialism. When that has 
passed away the present attitude of the City will have 
very few defenders. But though we believe that sooner 
or later the Lord Mayor will be Lord Mayor of all 
London, and that the County Council will elect him, we 
think it very possible that there will also be a con- 
siderable amount of decentralisation in London govern- 
ment, and that the decentralisation will take the form of 
sub-cities. There will be a City of Westminster, of 
Kensington, of St. Pancras, of Lambeth, and so on. 
The sub-cities will not, of course, be independent finan- 
cially, but they will, under the forms of a Mayor and 
Council, receive a more dignified scheme of government 
than they possess under a Vestry. They will also, no 
doubt, by a system of delegation, do a good deal of work 
now done by the central body,—i.e., the County Council. To 
be Mayor of Westminster or Southwark or Hampstead 
will be excellent training for the higher office,—that of 
Lord Mayor of all London. 





JAPAN AS “NOUVEAU RICHE.” 


“ SAY, young Copperfield, you are going it!” his 

schoolfellow remarked to David when he consented 
to spend “another shilling or so in fruit and another in 
biscuits,” and it is with the same feeling of deprecating 
envy that heavy-laden Western peoples, straining every 
nerve lest they lose ground in the industrial, political, 
and martial struggle, view the openhanded nonchalance 
with which Japan, the new boy among nations, lavishes 
his pocket-money on any object that seems good to him. 
A few years ago Japan, with its apparently skin-deep efforts 
in the direction of European civilisation, was best known to 
Englishmen as having given a picturesque background to 
one of the most amusing Savoy operas, and now it is the 
strongest of the Pacific Powers, and can see before it 
greater opportunities of expansion and development than 
any nation of the Old World. This position, however, 
has been won by a great war easily carried through 
against a disorganised foe; and it will only be re- 
tained either after other struggles which migh’ prove 
more formidable, or by the creation of a naval and 
military power so strong as to defy opposition. These 
facts are evidently appreciated by the keen-witted states- 
men who rule Japan, and moreover, from the scope and 
boldness of their intentions in this direction, it would 
seem that they are determined not only to maintain the 
position that they have won, but even to make another 
bid for the fruits that were gained in the last struggle, 
but withheld from them by the intervention of force 
majeure from outside. 

A letter recently published by the Times from its 
correspondent at Tokio on the subject of “ Japan’s Naval 
und Military Expansion and Finance” may well make 
the mouths of Continental Powers water. So far from 
being satisfied with the strength that she was able to 
use so efficiently in the Chinese war, Japan has apparently 
decided to double it both by sea and land. Her Navy, 
which has already been substantially increased by the 
capture of the fine ships which proved ineffective when 
handled by the Chinese, is to be further strengthened 
by seventeen more vessels, of which four are line- 
of-battle ships of over 15,000 tons, and also eleven 
torpedo-boat destroyers and eighty-nine torpedo-boats ; 
so that the Japanese Navy would consist in 1906 
of sixty-five ships, with an aggregate displacement 
of 233,100 tons, eleven torpedo-catchers, and one 
hundred and fifteen torpedo-boats. The Army is also 
to be multiplied by two, and in eight years, so 
that it will then number one hundred and forty-five 
thousand on a peace footing and five hundred and twenty 
thousand on a war footing. To carry out this scheme 
Japan will require an initial outlay of two hundred and 
ninety-four and a half million yen; the yen is now, at 
the time of writing, valued at 2s. 0$d., so that about 
thirty millions sterling are to be laid out en bloc on naval 
and military purposes by a nation whose total revenue 
was something less than nine millions sterling per annum, 
according to the present rate of exchange, in normal years 
before the war. Moreover, it is obvious that the more a 








people spends on adding to its warlike resources the 
will it have to lay out in their upkeep; but it is; 
teresting to see how extraordinarily cheap a naval an4 
military establishment can be in the Far East, « 4, ec 
ing to the Japanese Government’s calculations, founded 
on experience, the yearly maintenance of g standin 
army and navy,” with the figures as given above y; 
be 26,167,000 yen and 14,516,000 yen respectiva 
For practical purposes, we may convert these sums inh, 
pounds sterling by dividing them by ten, ang the 
certainly seem to be astonishingly small; so much go tha 
we are inclined to suspect that the Japanese Government 
will find its “experience” at fault, at any rate in the 
matter of the Navy, for a million and a half per annum 
will hardly suffice to keep the actual structures of the 
ships in working order. 

To provide for this increase in her fighting stro 
Japan has the proceeds of the Chinese indemnity to dray 
on; its amount, some thirty-five millions, would haye 
fully covered the initial outlay, had it not been that g 
considerable portion of it had to be devoted to othe 
purposes. In the first place, at the end of the war ther 
was a deficit in the Exchequer of eighty million yen, and 
moreover, the Japanese Government, not content with 
devoting so large a sum to the nourishment of its sting 
had decided on an almost equally lavish expenditure on 
the cultivation of its industrial resources. “The establish. 
ment of an ironfoundry ; the expansion of the telephone 
service; the improvement of State railways; contributions 
to the capital of industrial and agricultural banks, and 0 
forth,” had to be provided for to the extent of more than 
seventy million yen, besides the newly acquired island of 
Formosa, which may be a valuable asset some day, vill 
for the present figure on the debit side of the national 
profit-and-loss account. Altogether, therefore, about one 
hundred million yen will be required over and above the 
amount to be furnished by the war indemnity, and the 
Government has decided to issue a Public Undertakings 
Loan of one hundred and thirty-five million yen,—ronghly 
speaking about fourteen millions sterling. 

It is hardly necessary to say that permanent additions 
to revenue have been devised, in order to provide for the 
increased recurrent expenditure on military purposes and 
for the service of the new liabilities of the State. Two 
new taxes are to be imposed,—a registration tax, described 
as an impost on the “ public registration of all trans- 
actions, whether personal, financial, industrial, or com 
mercial,” and a trade tax, a charge ‘‘on money-making 
occupations of every kind.” Neither of these taxes would 
altogether commend itself to the judgment of Western 
publicists; both would be criticised as “ finicking,” and 
the latter as probably involving expensive, inquisitorial, 
and irritating supervision and inspection. However, the 
Japanese authorities probably know best as to what is suit- 
able for the conditions under which they work. Two taxes, 
on a local alcoholic drink made from rice, and on tobacco, are 
to be increased considerably ; it appears that a catty (one 
and a third pounds) of tobacco per month is the ordinary 
allowance for a smoker, man or woman, which must be well 
above the average consumption even of the English under. 
graduate. A revision of the tariff is also expected to 
double the yield of the Customs-duties, and altogether the 
forecast, which estimates the total Japanese revenue at 
one hundred and fifty million yen in 1905, has been arrived 
at without by any means exhausting the taxing facilities 
that the Government is believed to enjoy. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the great 
changes projected will not themselves upset the calcula- 
tions upon which their completion is based, and whether 
the expectation that Japan, having accomplished all this, 
will still be able to deal with her Debt so heroically thatit 
will be wiped out in 1934, is capable of practical fulfil 
ment. The country’s progress in the past has been truly 
marvellous. In the decade before 1894 her external 
trade nearly multiplied itself by four, but it may be 
doubted whether the doubling of the Army and Navy will 
not react unfavourably on her commercial activity; a0 
conversely the progress of industrial development, whic 
has already effected a considerable rise in the level of 
wages, is likely to add considerably to the expense ° 
manning the fighting services. Moreover, Japanese com 
merce has pushed its way forward so rapidly that, apart 
from the possible effects of the Government’s schemes, 4 


pause for purposes of consolidation may probably be 
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insisted 00 by economic laws. The recent alteration in 
the island’s “ balance of trade” has been considered an 
arming symptom, but it is fully accounted for by the 
fact that the war indemnity is being spent abroad in the 
urchase of war material. More important is the fact 
eat there has been an outbreak of the joint-stocking 
mania, that the company-promoter has been almost as 
busy there as in London, and that this sort of epidemic 
ig peculiarly malignant and dangerous in a young and 
very self-confident business community. Then it is 
announced in vague cablegrams, which leave many im- 

rtant questions unanswered, that Japan has resolved to 
adopt a gold standard, and if this project is carried out 
, temporary dislocation of trade and credit is almost 
inevitable. It is suspected that this decision has 
heen arrived at to improve the Government credit in the 
eyes of Western moneylenders, in case the loans shortly 
to be raised cannot be provided by the local money 
market. This is a reasonable inference enough, since 
only some such external reason would have justified 
the Government in embarking on so momentous a reform 
ys a change of standard at a time when it was doubling 
its Army and Navy, and endeavouring to add 50 per 
vent, to its revenue. It is certainly a strikingly bold 
combination of enterprises, and their joint and several 
developments and results will be exceedingly interesting 
to watch. 





THE TAXATION OF CLERICAL INCOMES. 


HE honours of the debate on Tuesday evening were 
T certainly with the speakers in support of Mr. 
Round’s motion. The speeches on the other side were 
curiously wide of the mark. Few of them gave any indi- 
cation that their authors had been at the pains to under- 
stand what the grievance of the clergy in the matter of 
taxation really is. Mr. Birrell, for example, described 
them as asking to be put on a different footing from the 
rest of the community. That is as nearly as possible the 
reverse of what the clergy ask. Their contention is that 
they are now on a different footing from the rest of the 
community, and their prayer is that they may be placed 
on the same footing. They do not deny that there are 
poor solicitors, poor doctors, and poor Nonconformist 
ministers, or question that if they came to Parliament 
simply on the ground of poverty they would have no 
special claim to consideration. But the foundation of 
their case is not their poverty. What they complain of 
is the inequality of a system under which local rates are 
levied on their professional income, whereas in the case of 
the solicitor, the doctor, or the Nonconformist minister 
they are only levied on the lands or houses that each 
happens to possess. In not one of the speeches made 
against Mr. Round’s motion was there the faintest 
reference to this, the true kernel of the clerical grievance. 
There live, let us say, in the same village the parson of 
the parish, the medical officer of health for the district, 
and the clerk to the local Justices. The professional in- 
come of each of the three we will assume to be £500 a 
year, and each of them lives in a house the rent of which 
8 £50 a year. In the case of the medical officer of 
health or the clerk to the Justices the sole contribution 
made to the local exchequer is the rate, whatever it be, 
which is paid on this house. If the rates are 2s. in the 
ir and the house is rated up to its full value, the 
octor or the solicitor has to pay £5 a year. But the 
parson is rated not on his house only but on his tithe, so 
t his contribution to the local exchequer is not £5 but 
£50. There may be good reasons for this difference, but 
itis idle to deny, as the speakers against the motion did 
deny, that there is a difference. The three men work, we 
suppose, in their several ways equally hard, and in 
return for their labour they get the same salary. So far 
eir positions are identical. But in the eye of the rate- 
collector they are not identical. In the case of two of 
them he considers only the value of the houses they live 
In; in the case of the third he includes not only the value 
of the house but the value of the tithe he receives in return 
for the performance of his clerical duties. 
_ We quite admit that this is an overstatement of the 
Case. it leaves out of sight the freehold character of the 
Parson’s income. The medical officer of health, or the 
clerk to the Justices, is simply the receiver of a salary ; the 
Parson is the owner of property. The tithe of which his 





income consists is by law equal to land. It has the same 
dignity and the same permanence. The parson’s office is 
the parson’s freehold, and it is invested with all the 
sacredness with which the law of England hedges the 
freehold. The person whom the law regards as the equal 
of a parson with £500 a year in tithe is no mere salaried 
officer, he is the owner of land to that amount. The 
parson’s whole income is rated just as the squire’s whole 
income is rated,—supposing, that is, that the squire has 
no income but what is derived from land. But then the 
clergy object that the squire is not bound to do anything 
in return for his income, whereas they are. They plead 
that the law ought to treat them rather as salaried officers 
than as landowners. We are not quite sure, however, 
that the clergy realise the full force of this distinction. 
At least a good many of them have protested in the 
strongest terms against the various Church Reform Bills 
which have from time to time proposed to do what they 
find fault with the law as it stands for not doing. If 
tithe were salary, not land, payment for work done, not 
property in which the worker has an estate for life, it 
would certainly not be liable to the rates which are now 
levied uponit. But undoubtedly one consequence of the 
change would be to reinforce the argument in favour of 
making the performance of the duties and the tenure of 
the benefice strictly conterminous. At present the clerical 
opponents of the various Benefices Bills have at least a 
case,—we do not say a good case, but at all events one 
that has a claim to attention. Where it is a question of 
rating, they say, you insist that we are the life-tenants of 
ecclesiastical property, not mere salaried officials. But if 
you put us into that category for a fiscal purpose, you 
have no right to take us out of it again when that purpose 
is served. The clergy will be no longer able to use this 
argument if tithe comes to be regarded not as property 
but as official income. “No work, no pay” will then be 
the rule for ecclesiastical as for other salaried posts. The 
change may be a very salutary one, but, as with every 
other change, it is well that those who bring it about 
should know exactly what they are doing. 

There is another grievance in connection with this 
debate which seems at first sight to be a very just one. 
If, say the clergy, we have to bear all the burdens of 
landed property, we ought to have the same relief that is 
given to other landed property. The Agricultural Rating 
Act of last year was framed in open defiance of this 
principle. The occupiers of land had their rates reduced, 
but the owners of tithe were not allowed to share in the 
benefit. The clergy are reckoned among the landowners 
when it is a question of exacting payments ; they are no 
longer so reckoned when it is a question of granting 
reductions. It is only natural that this should seem to 
them grossly unjust ; certainly nothing has more tried the 
fidelity of the rural clergy to the Unionist party. And 
yet this view of the case is rather plausible than just. 
The Agricultural Rating Act may have been a bad or a 
good measure, but it was at least a measure which 
purported to relieve a particular industry. Now with 
this industry the tithe-owning clergy have no connection. 
The case for the Bill was simply this, that if some relief 
were not given to the growers of agricultural produce, no 
more agricultural produce would be grown. The farmers 
were helped because without help they would cease to 
supply England with food. The position of the tithe 
owning clergy has nothing in common with this. They 
grow no crops, consequently no relief extended to them 
would be of any service to agriculture. The assimilation 
of tithe with land is an arbitrary assimilation. It means 
not that the two kinds of property are identical, but that 
the law chooses to treat them as identical. But it is an 
identity of ownership, not an identity of occupancy. The 
farmer is a trader, and his claim to relief is based on the 
assumption that the prosperity of his trade is a matter 
of national concern. The tithe-owner is not a trader, 
consequently his prosperity means nothing to the nation. 
In appearance, no doubt, his exclusion from the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act was an injustice, but we cannot say 
that it was an injustice in anything more than appearance. 

Mr. Round’s resolution was carried by a respectable 
majority, but the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deprived the division of all immediate impor- 
tance. He expressed a very strong sympathy with the 
view that the rating of tithe “certainly constitutes 4 





grievance, and requires a remedy.” But he went on to 
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say, it is “only a part, and not a very large part, of the 
great question of local taxation;” and this question of 
local taxation is at this very moment being investigated 
by a Royal Commission. The Government cannot antici- 
pate the report of this Commission, nor can it pick out 
one particular aspect of the inquiry and legislate on it in 
advance. What the clergy can do, what, if they are wise, 
they will do, is to put the Royal Commission in full 
possession of their case. That they do suffer hardship 
under the present system of rating cannot be denied, and 
while it is for them to consider whether they are prepared 
to pay the price which the removal of that hardship would 
ers it is a choice which certainly ought to be given 
them. 








CLUBBABLE MEN. 


HEN Dr, Johnson invented the word “clubbable,” he had 

no idea how large a class of qualities he was trying 

to define. The newspapers tell us that a gentleman has just 
been writing on the foundation of the Athenwum Club, and 
suggesting that in the effort to be select the Athenzum has 
not always succeeded in being clubbable,—that the Bishops, 
for instance, are not a clubbable body of men, however 
distinguished some of them may have been even in that 
not altogether spiritual quality. The word “clubbable” has 
certainly had very different meanings when pronounced by 
different lips. Dr. Johnson himself, though he may not have 
been conscious of the exact drift of his own thoughts, probably 
sonsidered those men most clubbable who were not only willing 
to be knocked down by his own formidable literary club, but 
who even appreciated the honour and glory of being knocked 
lown by it, as Boswell did. Johnson, no doubt, loved to 
cnock a man down with it, and then (for he was at heart 
rood-natured) to see the man enjoying his own prostration 
it the hands of that doughty champion who felt it his 
Juty to find him a reason, though he was not bound 
“to find him an understanding.” But if that was 
che kind of man in whom Dr. Johnson really delighted, 
as, to him at least, the most genuinely clubbable, there 
were not many men who, in that sense, could have 
been found to answer to the ideal of his imagination. 
There are not many men who are quite disinterested enough 
to like being made to look very small, even though it be a 
ziant who makes them look small. In our own day men like 
setter to be delicately flattered than to be struck a good sound 
blow on tbe head. And one reason, no doubt, why the 
Atheneum is not regarded as altogether an ideal club, is that 
it is hardly good form to knock either a Judge or a Bishop down 
with a literary life-preserver, however tempting an object either 
of them may be for that operation. At the same time it would 
not be right to deny that if a man has the art to throw a certain 
amount of delicacy and finesse into his literary duels, so as 
not to shock by the downrightness of his blows, it adds 
greatly to the charm of verbal fencing that there should be a 
slight flavour of naughtiness in the effect of any verbal en- 
counter, such as must be felt when a great man is treated with 
a little pardonable insouciance, or when a great personage him- 
self condescends to use the foils with an amount of freedom 
that would not be permitted to any one of lower standing. 
However unclubbable the Bishops or Judges as a class may be 
considered, it would be a mistake to suppose that the late 
Archbishop Magee, or the late Bishop Wilberforce, or the 
late Lord Chelmsford, or the late Lord Westbury, did 
not gain a good deal in clubbableness by the dignified 
positions which lent a piquancy to their wit, especially when 
that wit was of a kind rather incongruous in a spiritual Peer. 
While ordinary Bishops may sometimes seem to be kill-joys 
in a club, a great Bishop who combines worldly address and 
a touch of causticity, or even of cynicism, with his retorts, is 
welcomed in a club with a sort of enthusiasm for which any 
other man of the world may sigh in vain. A spiritual Peer 
who has some of Dr. Johnson’s trenchancy is all the more 


bility. You could not expect a club to be self-supporting 
all which aimed as high as this. After all, the club liveg 
the contributions of average men, and in average Men yoy 
cannot have more than average qualities. Now, what are 
average qualities which make men either specially clabbablg 
or specially unclubbable? We take it that the average 
qualities which add to the popularity of a club are first 
discernment in the perception of lively qualities in other 
and next the sort of ease which enables a man to elicit 
them without constraint or effort. A clubbable may 
enjoys sipping the flavour of other men’s minds, and should 
have the alertness and sociability needful to draw them out, 
On the other hand, a man without quick senses, a man with, 
out available ease of manner, a man who is rather bored thay 
otherwise by hearing all the light talk of the world, and who 
cannot even take pleasure in communicating it to others, is 
| definitely unclubbable. If you think with Carlyle that people 

| are “mostly fools,” and if you have not even the power of 
| expressing that opinion with point and vivacity, you are not 
| likely to add to the agreeableness of aclub. But an average 

| man may easily be full of friendliness even for persons 
| whom he only knows slightly, and he may be apt to re. 
member what any other member can tell him that ig of 
some special authority or significance, so that that other 
member feels himself properly appreciated by those who greet 
him in passing. There are many qualities which interfer 
with this kind of suitability for a club besides slowness and 
dullness,—for example, too great seriousness or modesty. Ifa 
man thinks too little of the light gossip of society he is not 
clubbable. If he thinks that his acquaintances must be quite 
tired of seeing him, and that there is nothing he can say 
which will really interest them, he is not clubbable, even though 
his mind may be full of eager and brilliant criticisms. If he 
is very shortsighted, and not even quick in catching the 
voices and tones of his acquaintances, he is not clubbable, It 
he is too “ earnest,” and always wishes to bring the conversa. 
tion round to great subjects, he is not clubbable. There are 
| plenty of men who are rendered unclubbable by their highest 
| qualities, and not by their lowest. They may feel a contempt 
| for what is called chatter, and if so they are not clubbable, Or 
| they may think it not worth their while either to make or to 
| listen to casual remarks, in which case they are certainly not 
'elubbable. A club should be a sort of focus of all the super 
ficial interests of the day,—not of its serious convictions. 
There are many men, many of the best possible men, whose 
minds are fall of great anxieties, and are really quite unfitted 
by those anxieties for skimming the cream off social interests. 
But even of those who do take the liveliest interest in passing 
events, and have even a great store of bright and pointed 
conversation in them, there are many who are not clubbable. 
The late Mr. Abraham Hayward, for example, of whose usual 
corner in the club the Athenzum members used to talk as 
“ Abraham’s bosom,” had a fund of amusing stories in him 
which it was not easy to exhaust, but he was not by any means 
an ideally clubbable man. He resented any deficiency in the 
whist-play of his partners,—so much go that on the one occasion 
on which he himself was known to have revoked at whist, 4 
hum of awestruck satisfaction went round the club, and it 
was felt as a white day in the annals of the Atheneum 
when even Hayward had revoked. And besides this, 
Mr. Hayward told his admirable stories with an aif 
of social authority, and even importance, that took away 
from their ease and grace. What the society of a club craves 
is lightness in the manner, as well as point in the matter, of a 
story. The wit of the late Professor Henry Smith, for in- 
stance, was, we think, far more appreciated than even the 
vast resources of Mr. Hayward as a racontewr. It was Pro- 











fessor Henry Smith who said that an editor of the paper 
called Nature, who was accustomed to lay down the law 
rather autocratically on the purpose and methods of Nature's 
laws, had evidently some confusion in his mind between the 


‘author and the editor of Nature,—a kind of witticism of 
which Mr. Hayward would have been quite incapable; and 


popular for being a spiritual Peer. Both Bishop Wilberforce | yet that is the kind of wit which, when it drops out simply and 
and Archbishop Magee knew this, and did not fail to enjoy | yithout any sort of parade, a club appreciates very highly, 
the extra power which their spiritual dignity gave them to | perhaps even at a higher value than wit of even the very 


send an arrow straight through the joints of their antagonist’s 
armour. 


Exceptional advantages of this kind, however, and indeed 
exceptional qualities such as great conversational powers 


give, cannot be and are not the ordinarv constituents of clubba. | fixed capital of a long memory and wide rea 





finest kind quite deserves. A truly clubbable irony should 


always be spontaneous and unaccompanied by any undue 
emphasis or ostentation. It should be the product of the 


natural sharpening of mind by mind,—not drawn out of the 
ding. In fact, 















‘ook to selling goods with energy and to making money by 
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the best olab conversation is the foam of keen minds acting 
and reacting on each other. And minds which do not enjoy 
this light kind of friction, but naturally gravitate towards 
elaborate reflections, are not in any true sense clubbable. Such 
winds do not seek, but rather shun, the sort of collisions 
ghich brighten, though they do not otherwise improve, the 
general calibre of the intellects which produce them. 





THE ENGLISH DISLIKE OF COMMERCE, 


MONG the reasons which induce certain classes of 
A Englishmen, especially soldiers, sailors, and City men, 
to despise, and even in a way to dislike, the Greeks there is 
one, the hidden cause of which we should much like to under- 
stand. They say the Greeks are altogether too mercantile, 

that they are penetrated with the commercial spirit, and that 
they are consequently persons with whom it is impossible to 
feel any glowing sympathy. We can detect this idea among 
men who are otherwise very liberal, who refuse to pronounce 
the Greeks greater cheats than other traders are, and who have 
not by any means lost the feeling that for a people to desire 
freedom is of itself rather an evidence of generous aspirations. 
They say the Greeks are always making money, that they are 
therefore naturally slaves, and that to ask them to sympathise 
with a parcel of cornfactors against noble persons like the 
Turks, who deal in nothing, but if they want anything take 
it by violence, is altogether unreasonable. The Greeks are 
mere traders, in fact, intent on making money, and incapable, 
therefore, of being animated by any imaginative impulse 
or noble aspiration. Is not that rather an odd opinion 
for “a nation of shopkeepers” to entertain? The allegation 
ds, we need hardly remark, substantially true. Although the 
majority of the Greeks who dwell in Greece live by agricul- 
ture, fishing, mining, and other trades involving hard physical 
labour, and are at least as industrious as any other Southern 
population, still it is true that they have a natural proclivity 
towards trade, that they love chaffering and bargaining, that 
‘they understand how to make commerce profitable by a sort 
of instinct, and that when they wander abroad—and they 
wander as freely as Scotchmen or Jews—they are generally 
found making livelihoods, or, it may be, accumulating wealth by 
‘buying or selling something at a profit. Usually the something 
is an eatable, the Greek, who is a quick-witted man, having 
discerned that as everybody wishes to eat every day, and will 
postpone all other wants to the necessity of eating, no trade 
is 80 permanent, or can if wisely pursued be so profitable, as 
the trade in corn, fruits, or the more ordinary sorts of wine. 
‘The charge is undeniable, but why it should seem to English- 
men a serious one is something of a puzzle. We also, or a 
majority of us, live in that way and by those means. Like 
‘the Greeks, we are all over the world, and wherever we are we, 
like the Greeks, are always buying and selling, transporting 
goods, delivering goods, and doing our very utmost to make a 
tangible profit out of every transaction. If Nansen discovered 
the North Pole we should in a month be importing and selling 
Polar ice as, naturally, the ice which in sammer-time would 
take of all ices the longest time to melt. We do not, it is 
‘true, haggle so much, because we have learned, what nobody 
outside Western Europe seema capable of learning, that 
haggling is a sad waste of time, and that fixed prices help to 
attract large customers,—and perhaps we lie a little less, 
bemg a prouder people, and also a little less adroit in fencing 
with the tongue. Still one has heard of ports where every 
English invoice is “salted” by the custom of the trade in 
order to enable distributors to swear that their profits are 
‘under 10 per cent., and one wonders a little, therefore, at a 
contempt which seems to have no foundation, more especially 
asthe Greek, like the Englishman, is an enterprising fellow, 
likes trading that is carried on by sea, and will, if he scents 
gain, wander very far afield and into very dangerous 
localities, 
f The oddity is not decreased by the fact that the pre- 
judice is not confined to Greeks. Whatever the explana- 
tion —to which we shall come by and by—it is certain 
that the Englishman has always held Isaac of York to 
be a lower person than Front de Beuf because he traded, 
that he detested the Dutchman for the same reason, that he 
made avidity for commercial gain a formal charge against the 
Scot, and that he ia learning to dislike the German since he 


them. Hecondemns him as a hucksterer, and meeting him 
in most markets, is much disposed to transfer to him the con- 
tempt with which he once regarded the Dutchman and the 
Jew. Indeed, the feeling goes deeper even than this. Many 
Englishmen have a high admiration for Venice, her aristo- 
cratic organisation, her subtle policy, and her length of days; 
but we cannot remember a book in which the wonderful 
mercantile skill of the Venetians, or their world-ranging 
enterprise in search of profit, is held up to admiration. Her 
nobles are rather despised in literature indeed for trading 
with the East, though that is a vice to which Englishmen , 
are still addicted, and are scoffed at for purveying to armies 
the means of keeping alive. We have succeeded the Venetians 
as the great carriers of goods; but while we are rather proud 
of the occupation, we hold them slightly in contempt for it, 
and when we write admiringly of the Republic, dwell with 
fondness on every peculiarity except the fact that her very 
Government traded on what for her day was a singularly 
large scale. We are deeply interested in Solomon’s wisdom, 
but not in his transit-duties, or his banking establish- 
ment at Tadmor, and when we discuss the Medici it 
is as patrons of learning and foster-fathers of the arts, 
and not as the biggest of Mediterranean tradesmen or 
the inventors of pawnbroking in the West. We have, 
in fact, a feeling that such practices are slightly against 
them, and that though industrial civilisation is higher than 
feudal, the feudal ways of making cash were nobler than the 
industrial. The worst ways ever adopted were those of the 
Spaniards in the New World; but the English, though they 
boil over with rage at the Spanish conquerors because of the 
cruelty their methods involved, rarely write of them with the 
contempt which, if they had been peaceful bargainers like 
the Armenians, they would have heaped upon their heads. 
Why is this ? 


We believe the answer to be that the English, who are in 
Continental opinion a nation of shopkeepers, are not by in- 
stinct or by aspiration a trading people at all, or even an 
industrial one. They are a seafaring people by tendency, and 
as the sea produces nothing they are compelled to trade, and 
circumstances have driven them into the industrial life; but 
their proclivity is towards struggle of any kind, and not, 
except as an incident in that struggle, towards the making of 
money. It was quite late in their history that they recog- 
nised trading as their vocation, and much later still that they 
surrendered the notion that to be a trader, whether merchant 
or manufacturer or dealer in money, was to be comparatively 
a base person. Till within the last few years all historians 
thought economics rather unworthy subjects of their pens, and 
the social distinctions drawn against industry were of the most 
galling character. Indeed, they have not disappeared yet, 
the contempt which was once felt for the merchant and the 
banker being still entertained for the distributor, though he 
often combines both functions. The great industrial is still 
hardly reckoned on a par with the great agriculturist, and 
the shopkeeper of any kind is still placed far below any sort 
of professional. Money, it is true, is now almost the only 
source of irresponsible power, and those who possess it begin, 
like the powerful in all countries and ages, to be highly 
regarded; but the grandson of a Tottenham Court Road 
Peer would much rather his peerage had been acquired in 
battle, or by chicane, than out of a shop, however large. 
Even the captains of industry, who are like the old Barons in 
many respects, are not thought of as quite their equals, and 
the greatest of railway builders, say the late Mr. Brassey, is 
not placed on the level of a great agriculturist, say the late 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk. The State has honoured both; but the 
popular sentiment, which, and not the State, settles what 
Greeks are like, condones, rather than delights in, the action 
of the State. The difference is disappearing ; but it dies hard, 
and is undoubtedly kept up by the feeling of the literary 
class, who have never taken kindly in England, or indeed 
in any country, to industrial enterprise, have never 
quite recognised that it is a straggle like another, and 
have never in particular seen in it any of the elements of 
poetry. Tennyson could sing of the stock-breeder in words 
that will not die, but if he had tried to reveal the merchant, 
or the manufacturer, or, above all, the distributor, in words as 
bright, he would have been beaten by his readers’ sense of 
bathos. With the literary class the “smell of money” is still 








a “taint,” and though the literary class does not by any meats 
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make opinion, it does, when the opinion has been once self- 
generated, preserve it for long periods of time. It is a great 
deal better it should be so, for the worship of money degrades, 
and esteem for industry is apt to degenerate into a worship 
of money; but it is a little odd, not to say ridiculous, to hear 
Englishmen condemn Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Parsees 
all alike as men who, whatever their history or their abilities, 
are “too much given to trade.” We are not quite certain 
that we should bear what the last three races have borne for 
the sake of their creeds; and as for the first one, it is risking 
more than the Dutch people ever did, for it is risking a subju- 
gation such as Alva might have inflicted, to liberate its kinsmen 
and not itself. 





WILD-BEAST FARMS. 

HE St. Louis Democrat (Colorado) contains an account 
of an “elk-farm” owned and created by an American 
gentleman named Captain Marcus Coon. The “elk” are 
wapiti-deer, much finer creatures than those whose name 
they bear in the States, and the locality and success of the 
experiment are sufficient to justify the pilgrimages of a 
thousand miles to see it, to which the St. Louis paper refers. 
The site of the farm is in that central mass of the Rocky 
Mountains which, descending through Montana and Wyoming, 
spreads all over Colorado, and, like the spider mountains of 
Argos, makes a tangle of deep valleys and encircling hills. 
The highest of these ranges is itself called the “ Elk Range,” 
as being the favourite home of the wapiti. The mountains 
dwindle, and are absorbed before they reach the plains of 
New Mexico; but in the Colorado chains is the watershed 
between east and west,—the sources of the greatest tributaries 
of the Mississippi, the South Platte River, and the Arkansas 
on the east, and of twelve great streams which join to 
form the Colorado River on the west. Between and among 
these rivers, on the dividing mountains and in the valleys, was, 
and in many parts still is, the southern stronghold of the great 
game of North America. The “big-horn” sheep must also have 
been common, to judge by the nomenclature of the district. 
In the north-west corner of the mountain State, from the 
ranges west of North Park and Middle Park, rises 
the White River, one of the twelve tributaries of the 
Colorado, and it is near this valley that the “elk - farm” 
has been founded. The inclosure covers one hundred and 
sixty-three acres, forming a small park, through which runs 
the Big Beaver trout-stream, and the timber belts on 
the lower lines of the mountains are full of game. The 
farm is 6,500 ft. above the sea-level, and the elk wanders 
among the inclosed native timber and in the meadows 
by the river as freely inside the boundaries of their farm as 

if they were on the mountain beyond it. 

The idea of starting an elk-farm was a novelty even in 
America; but the owner is satisfied with the results, and 
gives his experiences at some length. The original stock 
were caught wild in the woods of the Rockies. The first 
were taken four years ago, when the owner determined 
to tame the elk and breed them just as other people 
breed cattle. He began business with a small herd of six, 
which soon became “as tame as milch-cows.” They were 
“too tame,” and had to be “ petted like children.” Though 
the farm was so large, they seemed at once aware that the 
conditions of their life were changed, and became domesti- 
cated, reserving any temper or wildness they had, not 
for human beings, but for each other. This occurred in 
the rutting season, and caused the main difficulties of 
the “farmer.” When two years old the stags began to 
fight; several were killed; and the more pugnacious had 
to be isolated, and their horns sawn off. They also 
seemed less careful of their antlers in captivity, and injured 
them when growing. As this decreased their value, their 
owner had “boxlike wooden frames, light and easily carried 
by the deer,” fitted over the growing horns, which acted in 
two ways. The horns were encouraged to grow regularly, 
and the deer with the box-frame on his head was less inclined 
to risk being entangled in the thick woods. At present 
one hundred and fifty tons of hay are made yearly, 
and five hundred bushels of grain set aside to supple- 
ment the natural feed in the park. In winter all the 


artificial food is chopped up and sweetened to the taste 
of the deer. “From the first,” writes the owner, “everything 
has seemed to favour my project. The numbers have in- 








al 
creased rapidly, and are augmented from time to time tro 
the neighbouring forests as my men are able to procure the 
finer animals. It is always easy to catch young calves ; 
the timber belt and add them to my herd.” The genadin 
returns of this elk-farm are not stated, but there are mn 
obvious sources of revenue. One is to sell the wapiti fo 
restocking such parts of the Rocky Mountains ag have been 
denuded of game, the other to breed specimens for Zoological 
collections. The wapiti have been almost exterminated in 
many districts. But sporting clubs and syndicates are ey 
year buying up, or taking on long lease, great ranges of lake 
and forest out West, and the wapiti will soon be reinstated 
for sporting purposes. For stocking parks the Wapiti is too 
large and too dangerous in the rutting season. Some intro. 
duced at Powerscourt drove every one out of the park at this 
time. But as an animal of the chase the wapiti is incom. 
parably the finest deer in the world. Nothing but the exting 
Irish elk has ever carried such a “head.” The antlers look 
like branches of an oak, and the animal which carries then 
stands 143 hands at the shoulder, and weighs as much a 
1,000 lbs. Unlike most deer the wapiti grows fat as wel! 
as heavy, and the venison is of good quality. No park, or 
as we should call it, forest, in the Rocky Mountains will bh. 
complete without wild wapiti, and it seems certain that before 
long much of the Colorado and Montana mountains will pay 
to let off as deer-forests, of a kind and calibre far finer than 
those of the Scotch Highlands. For zoological collections, 
public and private, there is always a steady demand for 
wapiti. They make a great show, and fetch a high price, 
£22 and £25 each for young stags and hinds respectively, 
One owner of a park into which it was proposed to put some, 
recently stated that the price was too high to make it 
worth while to try the experiment. 


Wild animals of all kinds are now so dear that “ wild-beast 
farms” of many kinds promise a profitable future. Mr. 
Gambier Bolton recently pointed out in the Field that with 
good management they would produce large returns. It was 
essential, he considered, to secure an area on the light or 
sandy soils, preferably near the sea, on the South Coast. 
There with tigers fetching as much as £200 for good 
specimens, giraffes (if they could be obtained) £500, and 
many other animals not difficult to keep and rear command- 
ing fancy prices, there should be plenty of scope for a new 
era in live stock breeding. The idea is not a new one, though 
the rapidly increasing desire among owners and the public to 
increase or to acquire scarce indigenous animals or foreign 
breeds for their estates or collections is of recent growth. 
The Zoological Society for some years owned a wild-beast 
farm at Kingston Hill, which was very successful. It was 
acquired in 1831, and partly stocked by animals kept on 
the Windsor Home farm by the King. Among these were 
fourteen wapiti-deer, three axis-deer, two sambur, and four 
zebras, a wild boar, and a number of kangaroos. It was hoped 
to get a useful cross between the zebra and the donkey, and 
to rear a stock of hybrids for experiments, as well as to keep. 
up the numbers in the gardens in Regent’s Park. We hear 
of six lambs from a cross between Wallachian rams and 
Dorset ewes reared in the second year, that ostriches were in 
perfect health and great beauty of plumage, and laid eggs, 
and that there was no difficulty in rearing the young creatures 
of many species born there. In 1832 the Society resolved to 
concentrate their energies in Regent’s Park, and the stock at 
the wild-beast farm was sold in a three days’ auction, and 
fetched high prices. On several South African farms a similar 
experiment to that in Colorado has been tried with Burchell’s 
zebra. The zebras become as tame as ponies, and are readily 
broken in for draught work. The object of their tamers has 
been to breed a mule which, like the zebra, is proof against the 
tsetse-fly. The zebras themselves run well enough in a mule- 
team, though theycannot stand over-driving. The object hereis 
to domesticate a wild animal; but there are many cases of 
existing “ wild-beast farms” in which this is only a secondary 
object or an object not desired. The most successful are those 
for rearing wild birds rather than beasts. Ostrich-farming, 
in which produce, not service, was the aim of breeding the 
birds, has now extended even to South Russia, where, 
according to recent Consular reports, it is a commercial 
success. Pheasant-rearing and the production of pheasants 
eggs is now an immense industry in this country. As the 
eggs fetch on an average £4 per hundred there is ample scope 
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-jnoreasing the business, which should be profitable if eggs 
peer apiece instead of 84d.; for the hen-birds can be 
— for stocking at the covers as soon as the laying season is 
“ Both mink and beaver farms have proved failures,— 
ye unlikely result where the animal’s skin was required 
. voit and the creatures reared were slow breeders. But 
= : “ would breed roe-deer for sale in numbers a demand 
ald certainly arise in this country to stock woods and wood- 
ands, just as the demand for pheasants still outstrips the 


eupply. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ai 
CLERGY INCOMES. 
[To THe EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sr,—My income, according to Crockford, is £440 commuted 
tithe, but owing to £86 going in rates alone and other 
deductions, the balance works out in our “ Diocesan Calendar ” 
at £194 net. I have a rectory-house of such dimensions that 
the late Bishop Claughton said it would be fit for his palace, 
and the last certificate cost £80. One of my neighbours left 
me the example of providing for his children by mortgaging 
all his property, getting a bill-of-sale on his furniture, and 
dying as deeply in debt as it was possible for one who had 
been beloved by his parishioners. I believe the poverty of the 
clergy will be soon shown in the dropping of insurance 
policies. The clergy will also be obliged to educate their 
children at the Board-schools, and this will have far-reaching 
consequences, for in the past the cream of the clergy and 
50 per cent. of the Bishops came from the parsonages. 
Against a most inadequate income I have a population of 
twothousand five hundred, a large church with full choral 
services, and a Bishop who, even when I am laid low with the 
“Flu,” is unable to help me by sending his chaplain to preach 
for his Poor Benefices’ Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. C. 











A VILLAGE UNDER THE TURK IN 1878. 
[To tHe Epirorn oF THE ‘SpEcTaToR.’’] 

§iz,—One day in 1878 I came by chance upon a village in 
Syria. Imight have passed it unaware, for the hovels were 
of the same colour as the low dusty hill and scarcely changed 
its outline. From these low earth hummocks a few lean, 
ragged people crept out at our coming. I have been in the 
four quarters of the world, but never have I seen a collection 
of men’s dwellings so forlorn. I could not but seek the cause 
of misery so pitiful. I learned that all which they produced, 
feebly scratching the dust with antique implements, was 
shared between the Turkish Governor and the city usurer. 
Government to them was merely the tax-gatherer. The 
taxes went into the pocket of the Governor and there 
remained; and in return they received nothing, no pro- 
tection for life, liberty, or property. Their safety lay in 
their abject state; they were not worth powder. That 
these poor folk might meet the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer, a usurer had tempted them with loans. He was 
now owner of the village, and the villagers his slaves. And 
now mark what Europe meant to these simple folk! Their 
native asurer had naturalised himself as citizen of a European 
State that he might use, for the extortion of the last pewter 
coin, the terrors of a Vice-Consulate. As the Turkish 
Government meant merely the tax-gatherer, so Europe 
meant the moneylender. 

Nothing remained of government in the Turkish provinces 
twenty years ago but the brute force, on which government is 
based. It has been anarchy tempered by massacre. In 1878 
“Independence and integrity” was the phrase. “Inde- 
pendence” seems to have dropped out; and “integrity,” 
one hopes, has come to mean, in the strange language of 
diplomacy, an orderly disintegration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JULIAN STURGIS. 





ENGLAND AND THE NEAR EAST. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “SPEcraTor.”’] 
Srr—In common, I believe, with many of your readers, I 
have read with dismay the speech of Lord Salisbury to the 
House of Lords apparently making “ the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire” an essential part of the 
creed of the Conservative party. If this is so, it seems to me 
that not @ few of the Liberal Unionist party will have to re- 








consider their position; and I greatly fear that it will be our 
duty, however reluctantly, to sever our connection with the 
allies to whom we have for eleven years given our loyal and 
cordial support. My own feeling as to the events which 
brought about the cleavage of 1886 is quite unchanged. I 
still hold, as firmly as ever, that the proposed policy of Home- 
rule for Ireland would have been a disastrous blunder. But 
there are worse things even than blunders; and for our 
country now, after the events of the last two years, to put 
forth its strength for the maintenance of the barbarous and 
bloodstained despotism of the Turk would be, not a blunder 
merely, but a national crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuos. HopeGxIn. 
Bamburgh, Northumberland, March 22nd. 





THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpiTrok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In the concluding sentences of your review on “The 
Battlefields of England” in the Spectator of March 20th 
you state that “the augmentation to the armorial bearings of 
the Waller family is not connected with Agincourt, but with 
Poitiers, where King John of France was unhorsed by the 
lance of David Waller, of Groombridge in Kent.” This 
statement I think incorrect, for the following reasons :— 

(1) In Hasted’s “ Kent,” Vol. I. pp. 428-31, we find that 
the augmentation of the arms of the Waller family is 
attributed to the conduct of Richard Waller at Agincourt, 
and is described as follows: “ Richard Waller was a valiant 
soldier, and for his remarkable courage and good behaviour 
at the Battle of Agincourt in France, fought on October 25th, 
in the fourth year of King Henry V., had the Duke of 
Orleans, then taken prisoner, committed to his custody.” 
And in a note to the above we read: “He (Charles Duke of 
Orleans) was found under a heap of dead bodies by Mr. 
Waller with others of the archers, with some signs of life in 
him. Mr. Waller carried him to the King, who ordered care 
to be taken of him, and committed him to his custody. He 
(Richard Waller) had, in honour of his taking so noble a 
prisoner, an additional crest granted to him and his heirs for 
ever, viz., the arms or escutcheon of France hanging by a 
label on a walnut-tree with this motto affixed, Hzxe fructus 
vertutis.” 

(2) From the same authority we learn that Groombridge 
did not belong to the Waller family until the end of the reign 
of Henry IV., circa 1410, when “‘Lord Clinton and Say 
alienated Groombridge to Thomas Waller, of Lamberhurst 
in Sussex.” And if this is correct, it is clear that King John 
of France could not have been unhorsed by David Waller, of 
Groombridge in Kent, Poitiers having been fought in 1356. 
Additional authorities for the proceedings are the Dean of 
York in “The Heraldry of York Minster,” and Mrs. C. 
Streatfield in a pamphlet entitled “Groombridge Place, 
Kent.” 

(3) Lipscombe in his “ History of Buckinghamshire ” gives 
“ Agincourt” as a second motto of the Waller family. 

(4) Iam a Waller by birth, and a direct descendant of the 
said Richard Waller, and this is the history of the crest 
accepted by the family. I should be interested to know the 
authority for your account.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RacHeEt De Saris (née WALLER). 

Dawley Court, Uxbridge, March 23rd. 





WEST AFRICAN VIEWS OF THE SOUL. 
[To THz Eprtor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Yonr article in the Spectator of March 20th on “ West 
African Views of the Soul” was very interesting. Perhaps 
the following story may interest some. I should premise that 
the Santhilis are an aboriginal people of Dravidian origin, who 
migrated in the last century from Central India, and took 
possession of a tract of country in Upper Bengal, stretching 
from Bhagalpur to Nawddi. They left in possession of 
the Raj Mahal Hills a still more ancient and aboriginal 
people, stunted and round-headed, calling themselves Malto, 
or ‘the people,” just as on the extreme north-east frontier 
of Assam we find an important race called the Singpho, 
which also means “the people,” or “the men.” A reading- 
book and dictionary of the Malto language was published by 
Mr. Droese, a German in English orders, who worked for 
forty years as a Church Missionary Society missionary. It 
is to be feared that since his death few concern themselves 
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with the Malto, but the Santhdlis are a vigorous people, who 
cannot be ignored. Now for my story. 

Two Santhalis were on their travels, and at mid-day rested 
under a tree. One fell asleep, and on awakening told his 
companion a terrible dream. “In my dream I was thirsty 
and went to the well to draw water, but I slipt and fell in, 
and it was hours before I managed to clamber out again.” 
Said his companion: “ This was no dream. Whilst you slept 
I saw your soul, in the shape of a lizard, issue from your 
mouth. It ran to the long-necked water-bottle, climbed up, 
and fellin. It was a very long while before it got out again. 
Then it hurried to your body, made its way to your mouth, 
re-entered, and so got home.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES DowDINe. 





FUTILE ASCETICISMS. 
[To THe EpitoR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—There is good authority for the views expressed in the 
article in the Spectator of March 20th under the above heading. 
The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus says: “ A cheerful 
and good heart will have a care of his meat and diet.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


10 The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. W. G. HowE.u. 





HOW POOR LADIES LIVE, AND WHAT HAS BEEN 
DONE TO HELP THEM—A REJOINDER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Two articles on the above subject have recently 
appeared, one in the Ninetcenth Century, the other in the 
Spectator, both of which in the main appeal to our warmest 
sympathies. Neither Miss Low, however, nor the writer of the 
article in the Spectator, seems to be aware that in addition to 
the Societies mentioned by the former, the Nationa! Beneficent 
Society, and the Governesses’ Association, there exists a 
Society managed by ladies and gentlemen solely for the 
relief of women of gentle birth who have fallen into dis- 
tress, and which, in addition to the charge of the aged and 
incurable, trains the young in various employments, sells their 
work, and keeps, as Miss Low suggests, a bureau for the work 
of such women, and a registry office for their employment. 

The Working Ladies’ Association, now called the Ladies’ 
Working Guild, was founded by Lady Mary Feilding, in the 
year 1876, as a Society or fraternity for mutual help, and the 
object proposed was “ to link together persons connected with 
the institutions and centres of industry which already exist 
for the benefit of ladies.” At the end of two years nearly a 
thousand Associates had joined, two hundred and fifty-six 
ladies had been assisted in various ways, while three Funds 
had been started:—(1) A Loan Fund for training; (2) An 
Incurable Fund; (8) A Guest-Chambers Fund. The latter 
was established at the Campden Houses, Campden Hill, where 
rooms can be obtained for 5s., and a flat from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
At the present time twenty-seven ladies are there. In 1888 
the Queen graciously consented to honour the Guild by giving 
her name as patroness, the previous year H.R.H. Princess 
Henry of Battenberg became President of the Departments, 
in 1891 H.R.H. Princess Mary Duchess of Teck became 
President of the Department for Chronic and Incurable Dis- 
tress, and H.R.H. Princess Frederica is President of the 
Groups, besides being President of the East Molesey and 
Hampton Court Branch. In 1889 the offices were transferred 
to 251 Brompton Road, and those who will visit the shop 
there will find avery pretty and workmanlike collection of 
furniture, embroidery, and other articles. 

I might enlarge greatly on the work were it not for the 
limited space at my disposal. I have stated facts. Of the 
spirit in which the work is carried on I speak in the last 
words of its much-loved foundress: ‘‘ As long as we feel that 
it (the Guild) is Christ’s work, and pray to him as a body, he 
will guide and bless it. Ifwe forget him in the work and 
trust to our own exertions, the Guild will lose life and become 
a dead machine.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Grant Durr. 








POETRY. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING. 
Gray is the sky, and gray the fading land, 
And a thin rim of starved gray fainting light 
On the bleak ridges flickers, that ring round 





This pastoral hollow with its long green lanes, 
Its ashen shadows, and mute, slumbering farms. 
Slow through the meadows steals the leaden stre, 
From the ploughed upland to the rectory elmg 
Dumb floats the rooky host dejectedly 

As though in the surprised and stricken air 

A hand invisible for silence waved ; 

About the lonesome grange upon the hill 

The rising wind of twilight roams and sighs, 
Searching for something lost or some one gone, 
And on a low branch of the nearest pine 

Plains autumn’s trembling bird disconsolate, 


This saddened vale was once a shrine of light, 

A radiant figure ranged its solitude, 

And filled the quiet with intensity. 

Here the most heavenly of the mornings dawned, 
Through placid splendours, in the heights of eve, 
The chanting dusky choirs sailed stately home, 
And all the bushes brimmed with bubbling song. 


Still,—life’s eclipse cannot mean endless night; 
The love, the tenderness, the lofty trust, 
The fair imaginations that all made 
The secret joy of the wide simple world 
Fall not to mouldered ruin like the woods, 
Nor perish as a drifted cloud that melts 
Upon the blanched horizon’s outmost verge, 
But breathe and soar and brighten, strong and free, 
Untroubled, pure, immortal, near or far, 
There where we know that the Redeemer liveth, 
And the lost angels of our heart see God. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN, 








BOOKS. 


——»@——__ 
SHAKESPEARE’S “RICHARD III,”* 

SHAKESPEARE’S Richard III, undoubtedly makes a good acting 
play. Garrick, Cooke, and Edmund Kean found in Richard 
a part startlingly effective, though using the Cibber version. 
In our own day Sir Henry Irving has restored the text, 
and the part is one of the best in his repertoire. But though 
from time to time on the London boards the play is seen asa. 
spectacle at once accurate.and splendid, it is in the provinces 
that it is most relished. Here it is “a sure draw ” on Satur. 
day nights, an ever-popular melodrama. A more inhuman 
and exaggerated performance than that of the late Bary 
Sullivan can scarcely be imagined; but in the larger towns it 
is a tradition, a standard by which younger actors are 
measured. Shakespeare’s Richard is, in fact, a figure almost 
pantomimic, with a villainy superlative and grotesque. Apart 
from his intellectual brilliance, he is not far removed from 
the wicked uncle in the Babes in the Wood. It is chiefly, then, 
this quality of gay wickedness and chuckling cruelty that 
makes the character so popular with the crowd. Ina deeply 
interesting book, Mr. Boswell-Stone has placed parallel 
passages from Holingshed’s Chronicle and Shakespeare’s 
historical plays side by side. We at once turned to 
Richard III., and must confess that Shakespeare has not 
greatly exaggerated the portrait in the Chronicle. He has, 
however, where possible, “ blackened every blot.” One would 
have supposed that in a character so monotonously bad 
Shakespeare would have taken advantage of any redeeming 
deed or thought. There is a passage in the Chronicle both 
moving and effective, where Richard before Bosworth speaks 
thus :— 


“And though in the adeption and obteigning of the garland, 

I, being seduced and provoked by sinister counsell and diabolicall 
temptation, did commit a wicked and detestable act, yet have I 
with streict pennance and salt tears (as I trust) expiated and 
cleerelie purged the same offense; which abominable crime I 
require you of friendship as cleerelie to forget, as I dailie remember 
to deplore and lament the same.” 
Here speaks a man, disclosing remorse, not a flawless villain. 
Yet Shakespeare deliberately ignores this passage, and puts 
into the mouth of Richard words of ranting desperation :— 
“ Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls; 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 


Devised at first to keep the strong in awe ; 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law! 





* Shakspere’s Holingshed. By W. G. Bo:well-Stone, London: Lawrence 
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March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell ; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell!” 
mission is the more interesting when we recall that 
ul speech of Claudius in Hamlet beginning— 
“0 my offence is rank! It smells to heaven.” 
But for this beautiful soliloquy, where we seem to see an 
almost physical struggle of the soul toward the light—where 
we almost hear the wings of the spirit beating at its bars— 
Claudius, like Richard, would be a villain without flaw; and 
this, even from a stage point of view, is a mistake. The 
wae we examine the Chronicle, the more we are struck by 
the vividness and swiftness of the narration. Take this 
scene, where the Protector suddenly arrests Hastings :— 

««What’ (quoth the Protector), ‘thou servest me, I weene, 
with “ifs” and with “ands ”: I tell thee they have so doone, and 
that I will make good on thy bodie, traitor!’ and therewith, as in 
a great anger, he clapped his fist upon the boord a great rap. At 
which token one cried ‘Treason!’ without the chamber. There- 
with a doore clapped, and in come there rushing men in harnesse, 
as manie as the chamber might hold. And anon the Protettor 
gaid to the Lord Hastings: ‘I arrest thee, traitor! ’—‘ What me, 
my lord? * (quoth he).—‘ Yea, thee, traitor,’ quoth the Protector.” 
Evidently, from this description, Richard understood the use 
of the theatrical in politics as well as Napoleon himself. One 
more selection from the Chronicle may be taken, describing 
the demeanour of the citizens when the question of Richard’s 
succession was broached to them :— 

“When Buckingham demanded an answer, the people began to 
whisper among themselves secretly, that the voice was neither 
loud nor distinct, but as it were the sound of a swarme of bees; 
till at the last, in the nether end of the hall, an ambushment of 
the Duke’s servants, with some prentisses and lads that thrust 
into the hall amongst the prease, began suddenlie at men’s backes 
to crie out, as loud as their throtes would give: ‘ King Richard, 
King Richard!’ and threw up their caps in token of joy. And 
they that stood before, cast backe their heads, marvelling thereof, 
but nothing they said.” 

This passage again makes the scene almost visible. It will 
be evident, even from these brief selections, that Shakespeare 
has full warrant from the Chronicle for his view of Richard. 
Yet both the play and the Chronicle are the merest caricatures 
of history. This applies even to the physical appearance of 
the Protector. The real Richard was of somewhat slender 
build, with a pallid, refined, and almost beautiful face, the left 
shoulder being somewhat higher than the right. He had a 
voice of great sweetness and was an excellent dancer. Yet in 
the opening speech of the play he is thus made to describe 
himself :— 
“ But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking glass ; 
I that am rudely stamped, and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 
I that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into the breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so tamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.” 
And, again, Lady Anne, addressing Richard by the bier of 
Henry VI., says :— 
“Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity.” 
In one sense this insistence on the physical defects of the 
character is interesting. Here, as afterwards in Lear, Shake- 
speare develops the theory that bodily deformity rouses in 
some men a kind of universal rancour, and a thirst to be re- 
venged on the world,—to be even with Nature for her original 
spite. The wide malignity of these marred creatures is 
; , gnity 
with this poet afavourite theme. To extend further the com- 
parison between the real and the false Richard—what hint 
have we in either the Chronicle or the play of the ular 
‘ pop 
and far-seeing King, the patron of literature, the skilled 
musician? That Richard was entirely unscrupulous, ruthless 
in the removal of obstacles to his ambition, is no doubt true; 
but to represent him as glorying in murder, and chuckling 
over perfidy, is caricature in the extreme. We cannot resist 
the conclusion that Shakespeare, who was not only a great 
poet, but a courtier and a man of business, deliberately 
blackened this character in order to please a Tudor Monarch. 
Apart, however, from its historical inaccuracy, the play cannot 
be called a great one, and is full of artistic defects. There is 
n0 single figure, with the exception of Richard, who is in the 
least degree interesting. They are scarcely human beings, 
and are pushed on or off the stage like paste-board figures. 
What makes the play at all successful is the keen eye for 


This 0 
wonderf 


effective, and sometimes dramatic. It was of course im- 
possible for Shakespeare to write a work of any length 
without passages of occasional splendour and vigour. The 
dream of Clarence before his murder is well known with the 
wonderful description of drowning :— 
“O Lord, methought what pain it was to drown! 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon : 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the deep.” 
Notice, too, the rhythm of the third line in the following = 


“T passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman, whom poets write of, 
Into the kingdom of perpetual night.” 


On the other hand, take the murderer Dighton’s description 
of the murder of the Princes :— 
“ He smotheréd 
The most replenishéd sweet work of Nature, 
That from the prime creation ere she framed.” 
Can anything more weak and extravagant, coming, too, from 
the mouth of a hired and businesslike assassin, be imagined ? 


Let us end with four spendid lines hurled at Richard by his 
mother :— 


“ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 
Thy schooldays desperate, wild, and furious; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold and venturous; 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody.” 





THE LATE MR. J. G. ROMANES’S ESSAYS.* 
THE first six of these ten essays of the late Mr. Romanes are 
full of interest, both theoretical and practical, for in the theory 
of instinct, and in his mastery of Mr. Darwin’s view of it, and 
of all the closely allied subjects, Mr. J. G. Romanes was sur- 
passed by few, if any, of the biologists of his day. The last 
four essays are of less special interest, as they are on subjects 
on which many other writers could have written at least 
equally well. We shail confine ourselves, therefore, to what Mr. 
Romanes has had to say on the genesis of instinct including its 
relation to human reason. What these essays really come to 
is this, that man is not more widely separated from the lower 
animals than some of the orders of these animals are from 
each other; that reasoning, though not self-conscious reasoning, 
plays a much more considerable part in the higher animals 
than has been usually supposed by naturalists up to the 
present time; that instinct plays a very considerable 
part in man; and that the difference between the higher 
animals and man, though it is a mental, much more 
than a physical, difference, is a difference of a kind 
which establishes no true chasm between the two orders 
of beings, and forms no final obstacle to the view that 
man’s physical and mental nature forms as natural a link in 
the chain of evolution as does the nature of the highest 
animal below man with the order that comes next beneath it 
in the zoological series. Mr. Romanes’s essays certainly go 
a good way towards rendering this view at least tenable in 
the present very defective state of the evidence, nor do we see 
any a priori reason for objecting to his conclusions from any 
spiritual point of view. The theory of evolution does not 
appear to us to be any explanation of the causation of 
human nature, but only an account of the order of suc- 
cession in which, if every species be really derived from 
some species existing, or which has formerly existed, on 
the earth, we ought to draw out the genealogical table 
of their descent. There is no more biological reason 
for imagining any absolute impossibility in holding 
that the body and mind of savage man should have been 
physically and mentally developed from the highest of the 
anthropoid apes, than there is for the absolute impossibility 
in holding that the body and mind of the domestic 
dog should have been developed from the body and 
mind of the wolf or one of the wild dogs with which 
the domestic dog seems to have so little in common. 
Whatever difficulty we may have in making the sup- 
position that man is descended from some anthropoid 
ape is certainly not biological. There is a good deal to be 
said for the real place of degradation, as well as of evolu- 
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tion, in the story of the modification of species, for there 
certainly are degraded species both amongst the lower 
animals and amongst human races. And assuming that 
human freedom (of a childlike type) was once in close relations 
with God, the story of his fall from trust and obedience 
would be at least as typical of the subsequent experiences of 
humanity as the story of his gradual recovery. But what we 
wish to draw attention to in relation to these essays is that 
evolution in Mr. Darwin’s sense no more explains the various 
upward steps in either man’s organic or his moral progress, 
than does any othertheory. It may give usa much better and 
more accurate genealogy than any other theory could supply, 
but it explains no upward step, still less any continuous series 
of upward steps, without first assuming repeated advances in 
organic arrangements and in mental faculty at every separate 
step, for which it does not in the least attempt to account. Mr. 
Romanes argues, and argues very justly, that the advance of 
the infant as he grows into a child, and of the child as he 
grows into youth and manhood, is even more gradual and yet 
more startling than any advance of a lower species into a 
higher. Doubtless it is so, and that advance is also fully 
as unaccountable, fully as impossible to explain, without 
assuming that there is the same wealth of potentiality 
latent in the infant’s organisation, that there is in any species 
which shows the capacity for passing into a higher type. 
What do we mean by a new “latent potentiality” in any 
type, except some new power in the organism or the mind 
for adapting the phenomena of the external world to its own 
use or service?—and that implies as much a real creation as 
the fresh creation of a new species would be. Let us consider 
Mr. Romanes’s explanation of the formation of instinct. He 
believes that it arises from the double action of animal intel- 
ligence and “natural selection,” though he holds that the 
original animal intelligence very quickly “lapses” into those 
automatic habits of which man himself has so much 
experience, when, for example, children, after being taught 
to walk, soon forget their teaching in the muscular habits 
that are thereby formed, or when, after learning to play on 
the piano or the violin, the hands soon acquire an instinct for 
going through all the complicated operations necessary for 
the purpose, without any conscious adjustment of means to 
ends. Let us give a concrete illustration of Mr. Romanes’s 
doctrine :— 

“Thus far, for the sake of clearness, I have dealt separately 

with these two factors in the formation of instinct—natural 
selection and lapsing intelligence—and have sought to show that 
either of them working singly is sufficient to develop some 
instincts. But, no doubt, in the case of most instincts intelligence 
and natural selection have gone hand-in-hand, or co-operated, in 
producing the observed results — natural selection always 
securing and rendering permanent any advances which intelli- 
gence may have made. Thus, to take one case as an illustration. 
Dr. Rae tells me that the grouse of North America have the 
curious instinct of burrowing a tunnel just below the surface of 
the snow. In the end of this tunnel they sleep securely, for, 
when any four-footed enemy approaches the mouth of the tunnel, 
the bird, in order to escape, has only to fly up through the thin 
covering of snow. Now in this case the grouse probably began 
to burrow in the snow for the sake of warmth, or concealment, or 
both ; and, if so, thus far the burrowing was an act of intelli- 
gence. But the longer the tunnel the better would it serve 
in the above-described means of escape; therefore natural 
selection would tend to preserve the birds which made the 
longest tunnels, until the utmost benefit that length of tunnel 
could give had been attained.” (pp. 35-36.) 
The illustration serves very well to illustrate the theory, 
though we do not quite see how the grouse knew that the 
covering of snow would remain thin enough for the birds to 
break through on the approach of an enemy. Ifa heavy fall 
had taken place unexpectedly the grouse would be caught in 
their own trap. But Mr. Romanes goes on to explain how 
easily instincts are so modified by animal intelligence as to 
take advantage of new circumstances favourable to the 
economy of animal life: — 

“ Huber observes, ‘ How ductile is the instinct of bees, and how 
readily it adapts itself to the place, the circumstances, and the 
needs of the community.’ Thus, by means of contrivances, which 
I need not here explain, he forced the bees either to cease building 
combs or to change their instinctive mode of building from above 
downwards to building in the reverse direction, and also horizon- 
tally. The bees in each case changed their mode of building 
accordingly. Again, an irregular piece of comb, when placed by 
Huber on a smooth table, tottered so much that the humble bees 
could not work on so unsteady a basis. To prevent the tottering, 
two or three bees held the comb by fixing their front feet on the 
table, and their hind feet on the comb. This they continued to 
do, relieving guard, for three days, until they had built support- 


ing pillars of wax. Some other bumble bees, when shut up, 


so prevented from getting moss wherewith to ¢ : 
tore threads from a piece of cloth, and “carded them witha 


feet into a fretted mass,’ which they used as moss, Last] 
Andrew Knight observed that his bees availed themselves "" 
kind of cement made of iron and turpentine, with which he had 
covered some decorticated trees—using this ready-made materia] 
instead of their own propolis, the manufacture of which they dis. 
continued ; and more recently it has been observed that bees 
‘instead of searching for pollen, will gladly avail themselves of 
& very different substance, namely, oatmeal.’ Now in all these 
cases it is evident that if, from any change of environment, such 
accidental conditions were to occur in a state of nature the 
would be ready at any time to meet them by intelligent adjust. 
ment, which, if continued sufficiently long and aided by selection 
would pass into true instincts of building combs in new directions 
of supporting combs during their construction, of carding threadg 
of cloth, of substituting cement for propolis, and of oatmeal for 
pollen. Turning to higher avimals, Andrew Knight tells us ofa 
bird which, having built her nest upon a forcing-house, ceased 
to visit it during the day when the heat of the house was sufficient 
to incubate the eggs; but always returned to sit upon the eggs 
at night when the temperature of the house fell.” (pp. 37-39.) 
But now let us ask in what sense this can be called an “ey. 
planation” of the growth of instinct. What it involves ig an 
access of intelligence in the creature which thus modifies it, 
habits to economise the labour needful to supply its wants, 
If it be real observation and adaptation on the part of the 
bee which thus finds a ready-made substitute for its pollen, 
and of the bird which thus uses an artificial incubator to 
assist it in warming its eggs into life, whence does it get thig 
access of intelligence? Surely there is as much left to explain 
in this access of intelligence as there is when a new and more in. 
telligent species, such, for example, as man himself, with his 
higher organisation, is produced out of the life of the anthro. 
poid ape. With every new species of higher intelligence there 
must be a new store of capacity for such acts of higher intelli. 
gence; and it is just as much a matter to be explained where 
this new store comes from when an old species develops new 
powers, as it is when a new species starts into life. Indeed, it 
is of the very essence of Mr. Darwin’s theory of evolution that 
a lower species is supposed to pass insensibly into a higher 
species by the accumulation of minute accessions of physical 
and mental capacity. But it is just as much of a problem 
where these minute accessions of capacity come from, as it is for 
those who hold that species pass by leaps and bounds into higher 
species to explain where the new leap and bound into a higher 
species comesfrom. You do not get over the problem by sub- 
dividing, however elaborately, the steps by which the higher 
level is reached. Infinitesimal additions of capacity in the 
same species need just as much accounting for as sudden 
leaps of capacity from one species to another. Assuming Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of evolution to be trustworthy, it only 
amounts to reducing sudden changes to gradual changes, but 
the capacity for gradual changes is quite as distinct a biological 
phenomenon as any other. For example, the cat is much less 
teachable than the dog, and it is impossible to doubt that this 
teachability in the dog is a fact to be accounted for, and is as 
closely connected with its organisation as are the maternal 
instincts themselves. The species which are the most teach- 
able by man are the species which are most certain to gain all 
the advantage of sharing in the development of human reason. 
But the capacity for being taught is the real source of all 
these advantages, and that is a capacity for gradual develop- 
ment. We should say that the greatest of all the distinctions 
between man and the highest of the lower animals is that the 
capacity of man for learning by all sorts of experience is 80 
very much less limited than that of the highest creature 
beneath the human level. The capacity for learning is indeed 
a capacity for gradual growth. 

And this is our only difficulty in accepting Mr. Romanes'’s 
view that instinct is accounted for by regarding it as the joint 
result of “ lapsing intelligence” and natural selection, because, 
granting that this is so, it explains neither the first de- 
velopment of intelligence nor, what is still more important, 
the capacity for guarding against its lapse into automatic 
habit when that lapse would arrest mental growth, nor again 
for allowing and encouraging that lapse, when that lapse 
liberates the mind for more energetic use in other directions. 
A double capacity for keeping the intelligence wide awake to 
processes such as those, for instance, which lead to the 
extension of mathematical and other abstract science on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, for letting it gain ail the 





advantages of automatic habits which alone facilitate the 


highest achievements in the arts, is no easy thing to account 
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“ont ascribing the whole result to the guidance of a 
* car the cause to which no doubt Mr. Romanes, in 


ae days, himself certainly ascribed it. 





«THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN.”* 


z last volume of the “Far and Feather Series” would 
ed by compression. Its two main subjects, stalking 
er of the Highlands and hunting on Exmoor, are 
fully set out by Cameron of Lochiel and Lord 
The “natural history” of the animal is neces- 
red in great part by these chapters, and hardly 
discursive chat devoted to it by the Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson, who, however, has something new to say about 
an ancient race of wild deer still existing on Martindale Fell, 
in Westmoreland. In the thirty-five pages devoted to the 
“Cookery of Venison,” by Mr. Innes Shand, all that is to the 
int could have been said in three, and he omits to mention 
the months at which the venison of buck and doe, hind and 
stag, respectively, are in season. Venison has almost ceased 
to appear at private dinner-tables ; but those who eare to 
revive a good custom will avoid disappointments by buying 
red and fallow venison (stag and buck) only between June 
and the end of September. Hind venison comes into 
season again in December, but is not recommended. Fallow 
venison is then again in season until the end of February. 
Russian venison, and that of red stags killed when “ roar- 
ing” for the sake of their antlers, appear in October and 
even in November, and horrible stuff it is. 

The writer of the chapters on deer forests and the art of stalk- 
ing, has the difficult task of following the late Lord Lovat,{who 
contributed to the “ Badminton Series ” an admirable essay 
covering the same ground. But Cameron of Lochiel also 
writes as a Highland proprietor, from long and personal 
experience of stalking, of the Highlands, and of the manage- 
ment of forests. Both books will attract both deer-stalkers 
and those who take an interest in this fascinating sport, and 
the comparison of the experiences of two good authorities 
may lead to conclusions which the perusal of one alone would 
not have suggested. 

One, perhaps the most important, factor in Highland sport 
is not discussed. The continued wildness of deer in the 
Scotch forests is not accounted for. Their numbers are much 
greater than formerly. New forests are made every year, and 
the deer are protected from poachers, not worried by collies or 
sheep-dogs, and occasionally crossed with English park stags to 
gain weight, or for change of blood. Yet they are as wary as 
ever and as difficult to stalk. This is partly due to the move- 
ment of stags from forest to forest, which takes place in the 
breeding season, and makes the habits of the deer less deter- 
mined by locality than those of many wild‘animals. Fencing 
a forest is fatal to the stock, which degenerates from lack of 
fresh blood. But the persistency of the caution and fear in- 
herited through generations by these animals can only be 
explained by the fact that their worst enemy, man, still con- 
tinues to kill them. Driving deer has been discontinued in 
most forests, not because it makes them too wild to be 
approached, but because it drives them off the ground; and 

the use of Scotch deerhounds, which coursed by sight, and 
brought to bay the wounded stag, is discountenanced. The 
collie-dog has taken its place as an aid in recovering 
wounded deer; and, as might be expected, it is a valuable 
ally, though a poor substitute for the deerhound from 
the picturesque point of view. “The deerhounds are so 
high couraged that it is not possible to submit them to any 
course of training.” Two dogs were necessary; the second 
being a “ tracker,” to find the deerhound and the deer which 
he had brought to bay or killed. Readers of Charles St. 
John’s adventures with the deerhounds ‘Bran’ and ‘Oscar’ 
will remember the contempt which he had for the collie in 
matters connected with deer. But this is his character as 
painted by Cameron of Lochiel:—“ Nothing beats a collie for 
general use on the hill. He is possessed of instinct—one may 
call it sense—in a higher degree than any other breed, and is 
more tractable, He will run by sight or by scent, loose or 
"pon a cord; he will keep close to his master, requiring no 
gillie to lead him. He can be taught to lie down, and will 
even learn to crawl when necessary, at any rate his motions 
are those of an animal trying to approach his prey 
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unobserved.” ‘The collie also shares with all good retrievers 
the power of distinguishing the scent of a wounded from an 
unwounded animal. The displacement of the strong and 
swift deerhound for this special work by the less well- 
equipped collie is a striking instance of the practical recogni- 
tion of the force of acquired capacity—we do not say of 
acquired habits—in different breeds of the same species. 

Lord Ebrington’s chapters on hunting the red-deer deal 
mainly with the sport on Exmoor and the Quantocks, which 
country he hunted for six seasons as Master of the North 
Devon Staghounds. The beautiful sylvan stag-hunting in the 
New Forest, where wild red-deer, as well as fallow, are occa- 
sionally hunted, is not described; but Lord Ebrington’s 
personal recollections of the sport in North Devon and 
Somerset are interesting, and his notes on the history of the 
sport and its present practice abroad have the merit of 
practical handling. It will be news to most readers to learn 
that in France there are more than three hundred packs of 
hounds—nearly as many as in England and Wales—of which 
twenty-two hunt wild stags only, and thirty-eight stags 
and other large game, such as wolves, boars, and roe. 
Nearly all these packs hunt in the great forests, where the 
quarry is scarcely ever in sight, and relays of hounds, 
piqueurs, and French horns as signals are necessary 
elements in the sport. On Exmoor the country is different, 
—almost perfect, in fact, for the enjoyment of stag-hunting, 
for there are large covers to hold the deer, and wild wastes to 
hunt him over. On the other hand, the chance of escape 
for the deer when once roused and freed from the cover 
is small, and the sport, however well managed, has more 
than the usual concomitants of cruelty. But it is 
more picturesque, whether pursued in the New Forest 
or on Exmoor, than any other form of sport. This is 
partly due to the deliberation with which its earlier 
stages are conducted. In fox-hunting “a fox is a fox,” 
and the hounds are all thrown into cover at once, and if 
they find, hounds and field are often a mile away in a 
few minutes. In stag-hunting it is not any deer, but a 
particular deer—a warrantable stag—that must be found and 
separated from the rest before being hunted, and the ex 
perience of centuries has shown that he must be found by a 
harbourer, who tracks him to his resting-place for the day 
very early in the morning, and must be driven from this, and 
separated from other deer in the same cover by a few 
hounds, known as tufters. Meantime the pack are kept 
waiting by the whips at some convenient place, to be laid on: 
to the deer’s line later, and are often held in “ couples,” making 
a beautiful group of straining, eager hounds and excited 
horses. The work of all three factors in the sport, harbourer, 
tufters, and hounds, is very hard. The harbourer on Exmoor 
rides out at daybreak, and tracks his deer without the aid of 
a hound, though one of the men always declared that his mare 
could wind a deer, and let him know by her manner when she 
did so. In the New Forest, the harbourer, usually the keeper 
on the particular “walk” where the meet is, will ride in with 
the huntsman and one or two old hounds, and point with his 
whip to the exact spot where the deer is lying. On Exmoor, 
in the big woods, the tufters are usually put on to the trail 
where the deer entered, and drive him out as they can. The 
stag knows the danger, and pushes up every other deer in the 
cover, if he can, to divert the attention of the hounds. Lord 
Ebrington notes that ‘‘ deer thus disturbed sometimes resent 
the intrusion. I saw a stag thus interfered with turn and 
fight the hunted deer, and they continued fighting until the 
hounds ran right up to them.” When the pack is laid on, the 
stug usually keeps to certain well-known and favourite paths, 
just as in the New Forest nearly every stag roused near 
Malwood passes by Rufus’s stone ; and where the meet is near 
the sea, especially on the Quantocks, it usually makes at last. 
for the beach, and often swims out into the Channel. In 
August, 1884, a stag jumped over the cliff, a drop of between 
sixty and eighty feet, and five hounds followed him. The 
stag and one hound were killed, and two other hounds broke: 
their limbs. In September, 1881, a stag went to bay on the 
brow of a cliff in a gale, and was driven over; two hounds 
followed, and neither they nor the stag were ever seen again. 
It is alleged that deer have been known to swim across the 
Bristol Channel to Glamorganshire. One, a hind, was picked 
up by a collier and claimed at the port of entry by the 
Receiver of Wrecks, who returned her to Mr. Bisset, the 
then Master. 
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The incidental cruelty of this sport on Exmoor both fot 
deer and hounds is suggested by the following remarks of 
Lord Ebrington’s :—“ A staghound’s career is not a long one. 
The season generally lasts fully eight months. The work is 
hard, and the water-hunting in winter very trying. Lord 
Graves said that the pack should never run after the 
end of October; you otherwise lose your best hounds by 
the chill of the water, which occasions violent convulsions 
and terminates the life of the poor animal almost imme- 
diately.” But winter hunting goes on in order to “kill 
off the hinds.” These hinds have calves, six months’ old in 
December, and the calves probably die after the hind has been 
killed in this arduous winter hunting. The double suffering 
involved is unnecessary, for the surplus hinds could be shot at 
another season. The same remark applies to the winter 
shooting of hinds with calves on the Scotch forests. Lastly, 
the Exmoor stag has very little chance of escape. The present 
average is sixty deer to eighty days’ hunting. In 1867 not a 
stag escaped. In 1886, though some hinds were lost, the pack 
did not lose a stag during the season. Mr. Thorburn, who 
illustrates the greater part of this book, is now making a 
reputation which may in time equal that of Mr. J. S. Wolf; 
the picture of “ Moonlighters,” a stag and hind looking from 
the edge of the moorland, over a field of corn in shock in 
bright moonlight is perfect of its kind. But we doubt if the 
sportsman who shot the deer (p. 148) would have done so if he 
had worn such a very white collar. 





SIR GEORGE AIRY.* 


TuHE life of Sir George Airy gives an interesting example of 
the great effectiveness of order and method. The amount of 
active and useful work that he was able to accomplish in the 
course of his long life without materially impairing his 
faculties would be amazing if it were not accounted for by 
the systematic arrangement of his papers, his accounts, the 
hours of his day and the days of his year, which seems to 
have been an object of almost passionate solicitude with him 
from his earliest youth. Whatever he did was done on 
system, whatever he spent was duly chronicled and balanced 
by double entry ; and though he did not carry his method to 
the length related by Sam Weller in his story of the gentle- 
man who “killed hisself on principle,” the complicated 
book-keeping became very troublesome to him in his later 
days, and the editor of his reminiscences admits that he was 
sometimes more particular about arranging his letters under 
their proper category than about mastering their contents. 
This, however, was only in the twilight of his long life, and 
the system did not become irksome before it had enabled 
him to project and carry out an amount of practical work 
that would have broken the backs of half-a-dozen ordinary 
men. Listen to the following extract from the “ personal 
sketch ” that precedes his autobiography :— 

“The ruling feature of his life was undoubtedly Order. From 
the time that he went up to Cambridge to the end of his life his 
system of order was strictly maintained. He wrote his auto- 
biography up to date soon after he had taken his degree, and 
made his first will as soon as he had any money to leave. ..... 
He seems not to have destroyed a document of any kind what. 
ever: counterfoils and old cheque-books, notes for tradesmen, 
circulars, bills, and correspondence of all sorts were carefully 
preserved in the most complete order from the time that he went 
to Cambridge; and a huge mass they formed. To a high appre- 
ciation of order he attributed in a great degree his command of 
mathematics, and sometimes spoke of mathematics as nothing 
more than a system of crder carried to a considerable extent. In 
everything he was methodical and orderly, and he had the greatest 
dread of disorder creeping into the routine work of the Observa- 
tory, even in the smallest matters. As an example, he spent a 
whole afternoon in writing the word‘ Empty’ on large cards, to 
be nailed upon a great number of empty packing-boxes, because 
he noticed a little confusion arising from their getting mixed 
with other boxes containing different articles.” 

It is easy to understand that Order, dignified by so punctilious 
a cult, might readily develop from a useful handmaid into an 
exacting tyrant, and that “the rigid discipline arising out 
of his system of order made his rule irksome to such of his 
subordinates as did not conform readily to it ;” but his genial 
kindheartedness more than made amends for the austerity of 
his method, and the evidently sincere expression of goodwill 
contained in an address from the assistants of the Royal 
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Observatory presented to him at the close of his lon 
shows clearly that the astronomer’s discipline lost him — t, 
esteem nor affection. either 


Intensely practical, he “despised” not only the stud 
Latin verses, but even mathematics, unless some tangible, of 
usefal result was to be achieved. “ He was never wake 
with leaving a result as a barren mathematical expressi a 
regarding it as a duty “to finish off his work, whahonah 
was,” and commenting on the mathematics of one of his - 
friends, to the effect that “he was too fond of leavin 
result in the form of three complex equations with thi 
unknown quantities.” The pages of his autobiography are 
covered with records of the practical application of his 
science to matters of everyday utility. The correction of the 
compass in iron ships, the gauge of railways, the regulation 
of the Westminster clock, the pressure of wind on brig 
the action of tides and the effect of waves on breakwater, 
and the diffusion of Greenwich time by electric communi, 
tion, these and many other practical matters with which he 
busied himself, always with effective results, earned for him 
the Freedom of the City of London “ as a recognition of hisin, 
defatigable labours in astronomy, and of his eminent services in 
the advancement of practical science, whereby he has so materi. 
ally benefited the cause of commerce and civilisation.” Higin. 
exorable system of preserving every document that came into 
his hands must have added severely to the labours of the 
editor of his reminiscences; and it must be confessed that the 
book as it stands is a tough morsel for the general reader, 
There are pages and pages that are only comprehensible 
to advanced mathematicians, and many others, dealing with 
the detail of the Observatory work, that are not, to say the 
least of it, of universal interest. But it is, nevertheless, wel! 
worth the most unscientific smatterer’s while to cross these arid 
plains in search of the oasis that will often reward his sojourn, 
Mathematician as he was, Sir George had a sense of humour 
—may we suggest a possible connection between this fact and 
his appreciation and steadfast reading of the classics?— 
and the mere length of his life makes his detailed chronicle 
of his youth highly interesting, apart from the story of his 
rapid rise from obscure poverty to a leading position in the 
scientific world. When he went to Cambridge in 1819 he war 
“in some measure distinguishable ” because he was one of the 
very few freshmen who wore the “drab knee-breeches ” that 
were then making their last feeble stand against the sup. 
planting trousers. In those days “the dinner was at a 
quarter past three. There was no supplementary dinner for 
special demands. Boat-clubs, I think, were not invented, even 
in a plain social way, till about 1824 or 1825; and not in 
connection with the College till some years later. Some of 
the Senior Fellows spoke of the time when dinner was at two, 
and regretted the change.” Cambridge without boat-clubs is 
as mysterious an abstraction as many of the mathematical 
figures in the book, but the “Senior Fellows regretting 
changes” are at once as old as Nestor and as modern as 
yesterday. A propos of the benches on which the diners sat, 
the freshman heard “allusions to a ludicrous difficulty which 
occurred when some Princesses (of the Royal Family) dined in 
the Hall, and it was a great puzzle how to get them to the 
right side of the benches.” 


In 1829 the future Astronome: Royal made a Continental 
tour, generally on foot. He went through Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, visiting the chief observatories and other 
places of interest. At Leghorn he took a passage for Marseilles 
in a xebeque, but “after sailing for three days the weather proved 
very unfavourable,” and he landed at Spezia, and proceeded 
by Genoa. Soon through France, calling at Paris and many 
other places, and back to London and Cambridge, after a 
three months’ tour. “I had started with more than £140, 
and returned with 2s. 6d. The expedition was in many ways 
invaluable to me.” Every incident on all his journeys was 
treasured up by his retentive memory, and the conscientious 
record of incongruous circumstances sometimes has a quaint 
effect. For instance, “from Keswick we made many excal- 
sions in the Lake District, visited Mr. Southey and Mr. 
Wordsworth, descended a coal-mine at Whitehaven,” &c. He 
and Whewell made many scientific excursions together, and 
conducted some experiments in the famous Dolcoath mine, 
the account of which will interest even the non-scientific. 
On one occasion, “after visiting Penzance on the conclusion 
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of our work we saw Cape Cornwall (where Whewell over- 
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4 me in @ gig), and returned homewards by way of 
» Jn these days of new departures in traction 
. it is interesting to read that in 1842 Airy joined 
o see the Atmospheric Railway in action.” There 
as 8 large gathering of engineers, and, of course, 
po Samuda, two Jews, who are the owners of the 
riment now going on,”— doubtless the prototypes 
, the modern company promoter. Even an astronomer 
thought it “very funny to see a carriage running all alone, 
‘gg if the Devil drove it,’ without any visible cause what- 
ever” An air-pump drew the air out of pipes, and thus 
“gucked the carriages along,” and our astronomer states that 
“there is no doubt of the mechanical practicability of the 
thing even in places where locomotives can hardly be used; 
whether it will pay or not is doubtful.” When Sir George 
went to Valentia to determine the longitude of the place, he 
wrote that his appearance had caused infinite alarm among 
the simple Irishmen. “The common people do not know 
what to conjecture, but have some notion that the ‘ sappers 
and miners’ are to build a bridge to admit a charge of 
cavalry into the island. An attendant on Mrs. Fitzgerald 
expressed how strange it was that a man looking so mild 
and gentle could meditate such things, ‘but never fear, 
Ma’am, those that look so mild are always the worst.’ ” 
Very amusing, too, is his account of the Queen’s visit 
to Cambridge in 1843. “The Dean of Ely yesterday 
was in a most Indicrous state of misery, because his 
servant had sent his portmanteau (containing his scarlet 
academicals as well as everything else) to London, and 
it went to Watford before it was recovered; but he got it in 
time to show himself to-day.” Again: “The Queen did not 
sit, which was her own determination, because if she had sat, 
it would have been proper that everybody should back out 
before presenting the address to the Prince; which operation 
would have suffocated at least one hundred people.” Such 
humorous touches light up the pages pleasantly enough, and 
make the book readable to those who cannot follow the details 
of Sir George’s scientific career. His practical achievements, 
and the great scientific interest of the period that his long life of 
incessant industry covered, mark him as one of those few men 
whose lives should be written, and the careful manner in 
which his own autobiographical notes have been edited make 
this book a highly satisfactory specimen of its class. 
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TEE GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE.* 


THE constitution of the atmosphere which we breathe, the 
separation of the various gases contained therein into certain 
well-defined groups, and their individual action in combination 
with other gases, form a subject which has attracted the 
speculative research of chemists and physicists in all ages, 
since the days of the Greek philosopher, Anaxagoras, who 
was the first to assert that air was the primary form of all 
matter. In the work under consideration Professor Ramsay 
has set himself the congenial task of reviewing the experimentg 
of successive men of science since the time of that distinguished 
savant, Richard Boyle, who was born in 1626, whose accumu- 
lated discoveries had finally satisfied scientific inquiry as to 
the constitution of the air, until a new element was brought 
to light towards the end of 1894 by the combined experiments 
of Lord Rayleigh and the author, to which the name “ argon” 
has been given, which has recently reopened the question. 

The care with which the author has prepared the mind of 
the reader for a proper comprehension of the new element is 
evidenced by his having devoted the larger half of his work to 
an analysis of the several labours of past men of science, while 
only the smaller portion is given to the consideration 
of the properties of the new discovery. After describing 
the difficulties experienced by Boyle to account for 
the necessity of the presence of air to support com- 
bustion, which he referred to the hypothesis of the 
existence of “some odd substance, either of a solar, astral, 
or other foreign nature,” Professor Ramsay states at some 
length the important discoveries of John Mayow, born in the 
year 1645, who defined that gas in the atmosphere necessary 
to support combustion as consisting of “ fire-air particles,” 
which he demonstrated to his own wonder to be plentifully 
contained in saltpetre. He further defined the atmosphere 
as being composed of at least two kinds of gases, one, the 
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“ fire-air” mentioned above, necessary to support life and 
combustion; the other, the residue left after the “ fire-air” 
had been exhausted, incapable of supporting either. Mayow 
also successfully prepared nitric-oxide, which he found 
decreased the volume of ordinary air when introduced to it 
over water. The practical effect of his discoveries are 
summed up by the author in the following words :—* It is 
impossible to avoid being impressed with the clearness and 
justice of Mayow’s inferential reasoning. All that was 
wanting was the discovery of oxygen and carbon di-oride, 
and the identification of the first with his fire-air and of the 
second with one of the products of combustion.” Interesting 
remarks follow on the experiments of Hales, country clergy- 
man and botanist, who, however, cannot be said to have added 
much to what was already known. The effect of Stahl’s 
“ phlogistic” theory on scientific progress during the greater 
part of the last century is justly comprehended by the author 
in the following expressions, which we quote :—* The influence 
of the phlogistic theory on the knowledge of the nature of air 
was of such a kind as to retard its progress. For how could 
that knowledge be furthered, when the most active constituent 
of air was represented by a negation?” And when we con- 
sider that this theory postulated the presence in every com- 
bustible body of a principle which was lost during combustion, 
and that every combustible body was a compound of which one 
constituent, common to all, was lost during combustion, there 
is much force in the criticism. The important advance made 
by Daniel Rutherford, in separating from the air all the ther 
known constituents, and procuring a residue to which he gave 
the name of “ phlogisticated air,” which is now known as 
nitrogen, is detailed in an interesting manner, and then the 
claims of Priestley and of Scheele to have discovered oxygen, 
or “dephlogisticated air” are next considered. The various 
experiments leading to the production of this “good air,” as 
Priestley termed it, mark an important advance in scientific 
knowledge. The valuable treatise on Fire and Air by 
Scheele, who in 1775 was elected a member of the Royat 
Swedish Academy, established the great elasticity of 
air, the constituents of which he inferred contained at least 
two fluids, the one attracted to, the other uninfluenced by, 
“phlogiston.” He further distinguished between “ fire- 
air,” essential to combustion, and what he termed “ vitiated 
air,” unable to support combustion. His tests were most 
thorough and of great practical value, although he, too, wae 
unable to throw off the “phlogistic” theory, the credit for the 
rejection of which was reserved for Lavoisier, the famous 
French chemist, who was publicly guillotined in Paris under 
Robespierre’s government. The process of experimental 
reasoning by which, on learning of Priestley’s discovery of 
“dephlogisticated air,” or oxygen, Lavoisier rejected the 
existence of “phlogiston” as hypothetical, is extremely 
interesting, to which rejection the combination of hydrogen, 
with oxygen to form water discovered by Cavendish materially 
assisted. Amongst other contributions to science Lavoisier 
“concluded, on the ground that the phenomena of respiration 
are essentially similar to those of combustion and calcination, 
that the only portion of the air which supports life is oxygen.” 
Passing on to the researches of Cavendish in nitrogen, the 
reasons for his still holding to the “phlogistic” theory, 
in spite of Lavoisier’s discoveries, are given with some 
minuteness. 


We now come to a description of the new element, argom 
so called from the Greek word signifying idle or inactive, 
owing to its chemical inactivity, discovered by Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor Ramsay. After giving the results of Lord 
Rayleigh’s investigations into the relative densities of 
hydrogen and oxygen with each other, and of those of 
oxygen and nitrogen relatively with that of air, the latter 
group of experiments establishing a discrepancy between the 
densities of “atmospheric” and “chemical” nitrogen, the 
author proceeds to relate his own experiments, which con- 
sisted of heating magnesium turnings red-hot in a tube of 
glass “in contact with the nitrogen of the atmosphere care- 
fully purified from oxygen;” as absorption of the nitrogen 
gradually ensued, the gas that remained was extracted and care- 
fully weighed, when, at the first experiment, the nitrogen was 
shown to have increased in density, and “instead of being 
fourteen times as heavy as hydrogen, it was nearly fifteen 
times as heavy.” Further experiments were carried on both 
by the author and Lord Rayleigh, which resulted in proving 
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that “nitrogen from all sources except the atmosphere 
weighed somewhat less than atmospheric nitrogen,” and 
further “that nitrogen, procured from its compounds, when 
treated in the same way as atmospheric nitrogen, yields no 
trace of argon. And it must therefore be taken as proved 
without doubt that argon is actually present in the atmosphere 
as such, and is not produced by any process to which the 
nitrogen has been submitted in order to extract it.” The 
density of argon has been found to be 19°94, while atmospheric 
nitrogen consists of pure nitrogen mixed with 1:86 per cent. 
of its volume of argon. Many experiments are also given 
showing the inability of argon to combine. Some rather 
abstruse calculations follow as to the reasons why the atomic 
weight of mercury is known as 200, from which data experi- 
ments are given which show that in regard to argon “the 
ratio between the specific heats at constant volume and 
constant pressure is 1 to 1°66; whereas for air, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, and nitric oxide, it is 1 
to 1:4.” The author closes with some valuable remarks on 
the position of argon among the elements, in considering 
which it has been ascertained that its molecular weight is 
39°88, and that it can be liquefied, in the process of which 
liquefaction it became apparent that argon is not a mixture 
of two elements. 

We have condensed somewhat fully the special features of 
Professor Ramsay’s carefully written work, as the care with 
which he has collected the long train of experiments carried 
out by famous chemists in the past cannot fail to interest the 
modern scientific world, at present considering the new dis- 
covery evolved from their mistakes and conjectures. The 
author, in his preface, states that it has been his endeavour 
to consider the new element in popular language; but we 
think that the special value of his work will only appeal 
to scientific minds, by which it will doubtless be duly 
appreciated. The work is embellished with several excellent 
reproductions from old portraits of the famous men of science 
whose experiments are alluded to. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
ir is an easy matter to pick holes in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
method,—to point out, for example, that the language and 
sentiments of his characters are rarely suitable to their social 
position or true to the period chosen. It is easy to do all this, 
but it is difficult to resist the spell of his sombre yet glowing 
imagination. Inhis newstory, Guavas the Tinner—a tale of the 
Devonshire tinneries in the time of Elizabeth—he has, as on so 
many previous occasions, turned his historical knowledge of a 
local industry to excellent and poetic account, giving usa vivid 
and curiously minute picture of the primitive methods of tin- 
mining and the rude laws of the Stannaries. Guavas Eldad, 
the hero, as a Cornishman and foreigner, is jealously regarded 
by the Devonshire tinners, and his rival, Dickon Rawle, 
entraps him into violating the Stannary laws. ‘The story 
opens with a grim scene in which Guavas is discovered bound 
toa post, with his hand transfixed by a knife, unable to defend 
himself against the attack of his own tame wolf which has 
tasted its master’s blood. He is released by the daughter of the 
*‘ bargmaster” who had sentenced him,a beautiful witch of a 
girl, who enslaves him against his better judgment. He repels 
her enchantments, however, and earns her undying resent- 
ment by preferring the gentle daughter of a neighbour, who 
nurses him in his sickness and gives him the clue to a hidden 
lode of ore worked by her dead father. Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
knowledge of the county and his familiarity with the strange 
superstitions of the district have seldom been more felici- 
tously employed than in this strange romance. The episode 
of the “‘soul-cake ”—in which a stranger coming to the house 
in which the dead miner is laid out is bidden to “eat his sins” 
in the form of the cake laid on the corpse’s breast—the un- 
canny fight between the man and the wolf; the imprisonment 
of Guavas in the haunted mine; and the horrible scene which 
describes the engulphing of his rival in Fox-tor mire,—are all 
treated with singular power and impressiveness. Like every- 
thing that Mr. Baring-Gould writes, this story is quite out of 
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Fentley and Son.—(4.) Charity Chance. Bv Walter Raymond. London: 
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Buckland. London: Ward and Downey.—(7.) The Green Book; or, Freedom 
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the beaten track of fiction. One does not pause to think 
whether it is in the least true to life or not. Most nova}; 
nowadays aim at reproducing the effect of photography, Mr 
Baring-Gould is a wizard who transports us into a re, ion of 
visions, often lurid and disquieting, but always full of interegt 
and enchantment. 


Mr. Christie Murray’s novel, like that of Mr, Bas 
Gould, is also concerned with an industry. But that is 
their only resemblance, beyond the fact that they are both 
striking books. A Capful o’ Nails is in the main a novel With 
a purpose, its aim being to denounce the grinding tyranny of 
the middlemen in the nail-making industry. The scene is 
laid in the Black Country some forty or fifty years back, and 
the author, while admitting that many of the abuses described 
are now removed, declares that the truth even to-day ig 
“stern and mournful.” Whether this be so or not, the story 
as it stands is intensely tragic. The hero is a poor nail, 
maker, goaded by injustice into adopting the calling of a paid 
agitator, and doomed in consequence to be envied, misnnder, 
stood, calumniated, and done to death by the very men whog 
cause he had espoused. Mr. Murray makes the scene of his 
story live before us with the reek of the brick-kilns and the 
everlasting tinkle of the nailmakers’ anvils, and most of hig 
portraits bear the unmistakable impress of veracity upon 
them. John Salter is admirably drawn; even better are the 
pictures of his devoted wife, and their benefactors, Mr, 
Allardyce, the chivalrous Quixotic curate, and the two 
brothers Brambler, the one a good-hearted but narroy. 
minded Philistine, and the other a kindly eccentric 
obviously drawn from the life—after Dickens’s own heart, The 
narrative is put in the mouth of the hero’s son, a little boy 
at the time of the events described, and the child’s point of 
view is most admirably indicated throughout. We have only 
to add that the pathos of the tale is accentuated by the 
humorous touches in which it abounds. 

The reaction against what a German critic calls the 
“emancipation novel” is already manifesting itself in a 
variety of ways. The most savage and ferocious of these 
counterblasts have been written by women. The method 
adopted by Miss Peard, however, in T'he Career of Claudia, 
is none the less effective for its abstinence from invective, 
Her attitude is rather one of gentle irony tempered with com. 
passion. Claudia is a highly educated young lady, dowered 
with good looks and a competence, an orphan, and immensely 
impressed with the necessity that is incumbent upon her to 
adopt a profession and live her life. She has accordingly 
been trained as a landscape gardener, and elects to come and 
live with three cousins, old maids, in the country. And being 
a frank and engaging young person, in spite of her self- 
absorption and lack of a sense of humour, she is socially in 
great request, and makes a speedy conquest of a chivalrous, 
though not very intellectual young country gentleman. 
Claudia is only annoyed on discovering the state of his 
feelings. She is quite unable to appreciate his devotion to 
his invalid father or his other sterling merits, and prefers the 
society of a very clever, attractive, and profoundly selfish 
lady-killer, to whom she becomes engaged. Throughout the 
story Miss Peard has contrived, with rare skill, to illustrate 
the entire inadequacy of the higher education, though rein- 
forced by sincerity, earnestness, and courage, to cope with the 
weapons wielded by men and women of the world. Claudia’s 
extrication from her false position is excellently contrived, 
and Miss Peard is to be congratulated on having provided an 
ending to the story which is at once happy and natural. The 
discomfiture of the egotistic lover is not the least enjoyable 
feature in this very charming and sympathetic novel. 


The real heroine of Charity Chance, Mr. Walter Raymond's 
graceful idyll of the Western Coast is not the young 
girl who fills the title-réle. Charity Chance has been adopted 
by a rich old maiden lady, in whose crippled frame is 
lodged a spirit of rare and exquisite nobility. It is the 
great wish of her heart that Charity should marry her 
nephew, and the girl, though far from _ reciprocating 
his ardent affection, consents, out of gratitude to her 
benefactress. At this juncture a friend of her lover's comes 
to stay with him, a young poet of the most unbridled conceit 
and preciosity. Mr. Raymond is not very clear in indicating 
how Graham Poltimore, a healthy young Philistine, ever 
became familiar with such a peculiarly odious prig. The 
fetish-worship of intellect might account for it; bat 
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her too bad of the author to make Charity, 

generous girl, fall in love with this 

miserable literary mountebank. Her infatuation leads to the 

table catastrophe. Miss Graham—her benefactress— 
rated by the folly of her protégée, tells her the story 

her past,—that she was a workhouse foundling. Charity, 

helmed by humiliation, informs the poet, who, with 
characteristic promptitude, departs for London, promising 
that he will think of her and write to her. So Charity goes 
away for a while to become a governess, returning after some 
months to Miss Graham, when the latter has been ruined by 
the speculations of her brother-in-law. The constancy of 
her lover is duly rewarded, and the story ends with a chime of 
marriage-bells. The plot is neither strong nor convincing, 
bat Mr. Raymond has real distinction of style, and the 
gensitive delicacy of the old crippled lady’s nature is por- 
trayed in & spirit of reverence and chivalry rare in modern 
analysts of character. 

Since the death of Miss Alcott, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
has reigned without a rival as the most sympathetic and acute 
American delineator of the joys and sufferings of child-life. Her 
new story is wholly worthy of her great reputation, and we 
can hardly give it greater praise. The story of Marm Lisa, a 
poor little half-witted girl adopted by Mrs. Grubb, an 
imesponsible humanitarian, and entrusted with the charge 
of the household neglected by her mistress, is told with 
admirable tenderness and charm. One would like to think 
that the portrait of Mrs. Grubb, a female “crank” of the 
deepest dye, was overdrawn, but the daily records of the 
doings and speechifying of American clubwomen which appear 
in the “ Woman’s World” columns of the American papers, 
certainly bear out Mrs. Wiggin’s merciless indictment. Mrs. 
Grubb is not a bad or a cruel woman by any means. It was 
simply that individuals never interested her ; she cared for 
nothing but humanity. Mrs. Crubb’s enthusiasm and her 
hobbies are described and analysed with that keen sense of 
the ridiculous which renders Mrs. Wiggin’s books such 
excellent reading apart from their ethical value. There is 
genuine fun as well as poignant pathos in this beautifal little 
story, the closing scene of whichis handled with a gracious 
tenderness that recalls the best work of the late Mrs. Ewing. 

There is an excellent balance between form and matter in 

Miss Buckland’s homely romance of a hundred years ago, the 
simple, unstudied style being exactly attuned to the character 
of the young country gentlewoman who acts as the narrator. 
It is a simple tale of a girl’s infatuation for a smooth-spoken, 
handsome scoundrel, who in the issue marries her younger 
sister and wrecks the happiness of the entire family. 
Captain Leslie is, indeed, as unprincipled a villain as we 
have encountered in the realm of fiction for some time 
past, but his villainy is well matched by the virtue and 
devotion of Margaret’s other suitor, the susceptible but 
chivalrous old parson. The scene is mainly laid in the 
country, and preserves an air of rural simplicity through- 
out, except for the lively sketches of a visit to Bath at the 
time when the great Herschel still divided his allegiance 
between Urania and Melpomene. The story suffers from 
being carried over too long a period, and tragical incidents 
are multiplied with depressing frequency towards the close. 
None the less it is an interesting as well as wholesome 
picture of domestic life in England at the end of the last 
century, 

In its panoramic width of outlook, its inexhaustible fertility 
of invention and barbaric splendour of colouring, Maurus 
Jokai’s great novel challenges comparison with Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace—a work which treats of nearly the same period—and 
does not suffer from the comparison. The method adopted 
is much the same; there is no continuity of narrative, but a 
succession of brilliant tableaux, in which the social and 
Political aspects of Russian life under the Ozar Alexander I. 
are successively exhibited. The Green Book may best be 
described as a semi-historical romance, which has for its aim 
the presentment, in all its conflicting and varying forms, of 
the revolutionary movement in Russia in the early decades 
of the present century. Out of a host of striking person- 
alities—many of them historical—half a dozen emerge into 
special prominence. Such are Zeneida Ilmarinen, the Finnish 
prima donna, at once the favourite of the Ozar and the heart 
and soul of the revolutionary movement, a modern Cleopatra, 
not untinged with generous and heroic instincts; Prince 
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Ghedimin, her lover, an honourable and valorous aristocrat, 
torn asunder by the conflicting claims of duty and sentiment ; 
Krizsanowski, the noble-hearted Pole; Galban, the supple, 
unscrupulous Court spy; Pushkin, the unstable, brilliant 
poet; and the Ozar Alexander himself. To read this remark- 
able book is like witnessing a magnificent Oriental pageant. 
As a study of the Slavonic temperament it is of enthralling 
interest, while as a mere manifestation of literary ability it 
takes rank with the great novels of the century. It only re- 
mains to be added that Mrs. Waugh’s translation is vigorous 
and fluent. 

Miss Harraden has turned her recent visit to California to ex- 
cellent literary account in her new volume, Hilda Strafford, the 
conditions of life in that region, social and climatic, furnishing 
her with an admirably appropriate milieu for the tragic romance 
which occupies the greater part of her book. Robert Strafford, 
a young Englishman driven by delicacy to seek health over- 
seas, has taken a ranche in California, and after a couple of 
years his betrothed comes out to marry him. He is himself 
nervous as to the result of an experiment which involves a con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of a clever, handsome girl, and his 
misgivings are only too surely fulfilled. Hilda is a mixed 
character, high-spirited and courageous, but lacking in 
sympathy and tenderness. For a while all goes well, but her 
loyalty to her husband is not proof against the inroads of 
nostalgia, and in a fit of uncontrollable impatience she 
upbraids him for condemning her to a life of exile. Robert 
dies suddenly, broken-hearted by the blow, and the climax of 
the story is reached in the situation that arises between his. 
widow and his best friend. The latter is at once indignant. 
with Hilda, filled with sympathy for her remorse, and 
fascinated by her energetic and commanding nature. Itisa 
delicate situation, handled with admirable skill and judgment. 
In the end Ben Overleigh’s loyalty to his dead friend triumphs, 
and Hilda returns to England. “The Remittance Man,” the 
short story which completes the volume, is a charming sketch 
of the estrangement and reconciliation of two young English 
settlers. The book is in the minor key throughout, but there 
is nothing gratuitous about Miss Harraden’s melancholy. It 
springs naturally and sincerely from the delineation of a 
character in which the sense of exile is never dormant.; 





+ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Ezpositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Fifth Series, Vol. IV. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The first paper 
in this volume is a description, with commentary, of the Hebrew 
fragment of Ecclesiasticus recently discovered. This is con- 
tributed by Mr. S. Schechter. We must wait for a full discussion 
of this remarkable fragment, but it is not premature to say that 
it is of the greatest importance in relation to the criticism of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If it is,as seems unquestionable, a part of 
the Hebrew original, and so of the date of 200 B.C. (circa), we get 
a specimen of the Hebrew of that time, and with it the means of 
testing the theory which attributes so much of the Psalter and 
other books to the Maccabean period. There is at least a 
probability that the destructives have been going a great deal 
too fast. “Paul’s Attitude towards Peter and James” is the 
subject of a controversy between Professors Sanday and W. M. 
Ramsay. The latter writer has an interesting note on “ Cornelius 
and the Italic Cohort.” The argument is marked by his usual 
freedom, but it tends to establish the accuracy of the historian’s 
language. Dr. W. Wright has three papers on points of 
Palestinian geography ; there are three by Professor A. B. Bruce 
on “Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke;” and three 
posthumous essays by Dr. R. W. Dale. 


The Faith of Islim. By the Rev. Edward Sell. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a second edition, appearing fifteen 
years after the first, and comprising the results of so much addi- 
tional study. As the first edition represented the experiences 
and observations of an equal period, we have here a summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by an observer of thirty years’ standing. 
One of the most interesting additions to the book is the réswmé 
of “The Law of Jihad, or Sacred War.” There is a rationalist 
school which explains away the inconvenient* utterances of the 
Koran, but its glosses are flagrantly disingenuous. We sym- 
pathise with the aims of these writers, but it is impossible to 
approve of their methods of interpretation. It is noteworthy that 
the general conclusion at which the writer, after opportunities of 
observation which are not easily matched, arrives, fully bears out 
the contention of Canon Malcolm MacColl that Islém is essentially 
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and necessarily intolerant. “It is hopeless to expect religious 
liberty, freedom of thought, security of life and property, and 
all that is involved in the term ‘modern progress,’ in a purely 
Muhammedan State.” 

The Shadow on the Blind, and other Ghost Stories. By Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—A very little of 
the supernatural is sufficient in fiction. In fact we are in- 
clined to think that ghost-stories are scarcely worth read- 
ing unless they profess to be true. There is no restraint 
on the writer. Those who claim to be describing life 
can be tried by certain standards. But when we are taken 
into a world of which we know nothing we are helpless. Mrs. 
Baldwin’s stories are sufficiently blood-curdling, as far as incident 
is concerned; but they do not affect us any more than do the 
disagreeables of an ordinary dream. It is the nightmare that 
terrifies, and the nightmare seems real. 


The New Poultry-Guide for British Farmers and others. By 
Kinaird Baghot-de la Bere. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. de la Bere 
claims that in this little book he shows “the one and only way of 
making farm poultry a rent-paying industry ;”’ unfortunately his 
performance does not equal his promise. What is wanted ina 
little text-book of this kind is a full description of all the 
eninutiz on the carrying out of which the success of hens depends. 
For instance, the exact age should be given after which it is no 
longer profitable to keep a hen, the exact time at which suc- 
cessive hatchings should be made, to give a really constant supply 
of eggs; for while, as is pointed out, March and April hatched 
pullets supply winter eggs, yet if they are all the poultry-keeper 
thas to depend on, the egg-basket will be empty in September. 
Mr. de la Bere should publish another edition of his book, taking 
‘us through two years of poultry-keeping, and telling in detail all 
that should be done in each successive month. In fact details, 
details, and still more details should be the motto for text-books 
of this description. 


On the Nile with a Camera, by Anthony Wilkin (Fisher Unwin), 
is an account given of a journey up the Nile on one of Mr. Cook’s 
big tourist steamers. When one thinks of the poetry and majesty 
of the great ruins of Egypt, there is something very unattrac- 
tive in the thought of seeing them under these conditions,— 
always, that is, as one of a crowd. Mr. Wilkin’s complacent 
account of Karnak, filled with laughing tourists, cannot be 
read without a shudder. But of course, “for those who like 
that sort of thing, that’s just the sort of thing they like.” And 
that Mr. Wilkin does like it we may deduce from his telling us 
that one of his great preoccupations in his first visit to the 
Pyramids was to discover how many of the attendant Arabs were 
called “Mark Twain.” It is only fair to say that Mr. Wilkin 
regards his text .as a mere accompaniment to the photographs 
with which he profusely illustrates his book. No doubt these are 
excellent as photographs, but to us the poorest and slightest 
sketch is a more true reminder of Egypt than the best photo- 
graph ever taken. The wonder of Egypt lies in its colour,— 
sand, buildings, everything, are of one uniform fawn, save where, 
under some dark colonnade, the colour laid on in the ancient 
world glows like a gem, or where the fresh green of the crops 
covers the lately flooded fields. On this uniform neutral tint 
play the magic effects of the Egyptian light—sunrise, noon, sun- 
‘set, and moonlight—and what photograph can give us any idea 
‘of this? Mr. Wilkin speaks of Luxor with a kindly and in- 
dulgent patronage, thinking well of its future, “now that well- 
dressed people winter here, though no doubt the place will 
require time to rival in popularity the slightly more cleanly and 
important cities of the Riviera.” 


Hugh Miller. By W. Keith Leask. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.)—Mr. Leask has lost, or, to put the matter as gently as 
possible, has failed to improve, a great opportunity. The 
announcement in the preface that “to treat Hugh Miller apart 
from his surroundings of Church and State would be as impossible 
as it would be unjust,” gave us some alarm, but we were not pre- 
pared for the reality. Mr. Leask is very strong indeed for what 
he calls, not very happily, the “unhesitating and undeviating 
traditions of Scotland.” (Imagine a tradition hesitating and 
deviating!) Let it be so; but was it necessary to bring in 
James I, and the English clergy and the sycophancy of the 
“ preface” to the Authorised Version? (Mr. Leask means the dedica- 
tion; the true preface is an admirable document.) We do not in the 
least wish that the polemical side of Hugh Miller’s career had 
been ignored. But there was no need to bring in the story of the 
Scottish Reformation and the quarrel between “Moderates” and 
“ High-flyers.” These things might have been taken for granted. 
Mr. Leask has seized the opportunity of airing his own views. 
We care nothing about them, but we do want to hear all we can 
about Hugh Miller. Every page taken from him and given to 
‘unnecessary polemics is a grievance. A reprint of “My Schools 


and Schoolmasters ” would have been a more valuabl is 
the “ Famous Scots” series than this volume, ‘ addition ta 


Bible Characters: Adam to Achan. By Alexander Whyte, p 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Dr. Whyte says what h, D. 
to say, which is not seldom of a thoughtful and original moe 
vigorous fashion. Sometimes he gives the impression of astri ia 
for effect. But he is never tedious, and the reader who doesn 
carry away something useful from his book must be strap = 
dense and unreceptive. Here isa passage, taken almost at rand y 
—*“ Just imagine Almighty God, with this universe of angels ani 
men in His heart and on His hands, and engaged day ang on 
in steering it into an everlasting harbour of harmony, ang ei 
and truth, and wisdom, and love. Take in something a. 
magnificence and the wisdom and the love of God, And 
imagine Him looking down and listening to one of our debates 
with all our passions in a flame as to whether we are to wor}: 
our Maker with a psalm or with a hymn or with a Sentence ; with 
an American organ, or with a real, home-built, and high-priced 
English organ.” Why is the birthright scene attribute to 
“Tsaac’s death-bed” ? According to the Biblical chronology hy 
lived fifty-six years afterwards. 

The Way They Should Go. By J.E. Panton. (Downey and Ca) 
—wWe found so much to like in Mrs. Panton’s earlier works that 
we are sorry to have to express a grave dissent from much that 
we find in the volume before us. Mrs. Panton gives a strong 
opinion against mothers nursing their own children, “J myself 
know of no greater misery than nursing a child,” she writes, 
We can only say that the life which produces this state of feeling 
is unnatural. One consideration which Mrs. Panton does not take 
into account is this. A child nursed by its mother is much mor 
likely to get through an illness than one brought up on the 
“bottle.” She would say, however, that she does not write for 
common people—miserable creatures who have to earn their own 
living. She holds that the life of cultivated leisure is the only 
one worth living. No man ought to have daughters unless he 
can provide them with £300 or £400,—i.e., at the interest which 
trust funds produce, £10,000 of capital at the least. We are 
reminded of an old friend who used to declare that every boy who 
had not a certain prospect of £5,000 a year ought to be strangled 
at birth. Mrs. Panton’s world is a great deal too fine for ordinary 
people, 


In the Dragon’s Mouth. By Mary Macleod. (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—This is a story of a well-known type,—the braggart 
discomfited by the lad of quiet courage. Another excellent moral 
is well enforced. The kindness shown to the hungry little Nick 
is well rewarded by services which the boy is able to render his 
benefactor. The Cornish scenery is well described.——Kate Ray- 
burn, by Constance Cross (same publishers), has something of the 
same purpose. Here it is a little girl of a very wild and almost 
savage temper, who is won over by kindness. Ethel is almost too 
good. Young readers are somewhat apt to rebel unless there is just 
a little shadow put into the picture.——Left on the Prairie, by M. B. 
Cox (Noel West) (same publishers), is a very spirited story of life 
in the West. Jack West, left behind with a relative who ill-treats 
him, determines to make his way to the place where his parents 
have settled. He has between two and three hundred miles to 
go, and to cross the Rockies. Here is plenty of scope for adven- 
ture. Jack is a capital little hero, to whom things do not come 
too easily, as they are somewhat apt to do to heroes on paper—— 
We have also received a new edition of Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s 
very bright and lively story, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel 
(Blackie and Son). 


Sutton-in-Holderness. By Thomas Blashill. (W. Andrews and 
Co., Hull.)—It is not easy to choose from the mass of information 
which Mr. Blashill has collected about the history of Sutton an 
adequately illustrative specimen. Perhaps an outline of the 
dispute between Sayer de Sutton (the second) and the monks of 
Meaux will serve. First, there was a quarrel about some 
pasture-land. It was referred to Pope Honorius III., and ended 
in compromise. They had before pasturage for forty cows, and 
they now get as much more. Some time afterwards Sayer de 
Sutton settled on his son Amandus, in view of his marriage, & 
considerable farm, including one hundred and twelve acres of 
tillage, house, pasturage, &c. The marriage did not come off, and 
Amandus entered the monastery as a novice, and shortly after- 
wards died. After his death the monks produced a deed of gift 
conveying to them the whole of the estate which had been settled 
on him in view of his marriage. They had the countenance of 
William de Fortibus, a neighbouring noble, and might have 
secured the whole but fcr an act of violence by which one of Sayer’s 
bondmen was killed. The result was another compromise. By 
the payment of sixty marks the monks got possession of half the 
disputed estate. They went on acquiring portion after portion. 
However this or that proprietor might resist, they were always 02 
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tch, and the strong religious emotion of the times was on 
pscger : The history of the parish is traced down to recent 
their por always in an interesting way. 
- tects of Fate. By O.S. Marden. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
_ aon in a book of some five hundred pages, has collected a 
Mr. pre of instances of men who, by possession of some 
wlities, have risen to honour, or fame, or wealth. Under the 
tion of the various aids to the building of character Mr. 
— summarises the critical moment of some well-known 
life that points the particular virtue he is inculcating. This 
pla effective method of driving home a lesson, and as the 
ew writes with considerable vigour and swing, he makes his 
e es, one and all, interesting reading. This is a volume of great 
a a yaluy to all young peo ple, and we heartily recommend it. 


Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. E. Thorpe, LL.D 
and Co.)—Sir Humphry Davy’s fame, in the case of the 














Black.) —This useful work, now issued in a new form, gives a large 
amount of information about most of the people whose names are 
atall before the public. The addition of the acreage of the greater 
landowners is a decidedly gocd feature. We cannot say as much 
inregard to the heading, “‘ Recreation,” under which is solemnly in- 
serted the subject’s favourite pastimes. What is the use of knowing 
that this or that distinguished man likes fencing or “playing 
with children ” ? 

Whitaker’s Directory of Titled Persons (Whitaker) is about the 
same size as the famous Almanack, and forms a very cheap and 
handy Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. There are no 
pedigrees, but plenty of addresses. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan and Co.) is late, but it 
is, as usual, the most important of all the books of reference for 
the politician and the statistician. The new edition has some 
excellent maps showing the political changes that have taken 
place since 1837. There are also extra statistics illustrating the 
same period. Itis, however, almost an impertinence to praise the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, so deservedly high is its reputation for 
sound figures and clearly stated facts. 


8; with ae of those who know his name, rests on the discovery 
h-prioed pee safety-lamp. His claim to the merit of this has been dis- 
uted to : ted, for the invention was attributed by some persons at the 
logy hg a i George Stephenson. Stephenson’s friends had the courage 
of their convictions, for they subscribed £700 as a testimonial, the 
ad Co,) similar acknowledgment made by the more numerous Davy party 
® that gmounting to £2,500. Dr. Thorpe does not hesitate in preferring 
h that the claim of Davy. Probably the thing was “in the air,” like other 
strong great discoveries; for, indeed, the need was urgent, increased by 
nyself the improved ventilation, which made the explosions more deadly, 
rrites, But Davy had other claims to the gratitude of the world,—the 
cling Presidential chair of the Royal Society has not often been filled 
t take by a more able man. In this volume the incidents of his life, a 
More life not altogether fortunate, and the main facts of his scientific 
| the work, are well given by his biographer. 
fee The Balladists. By John Geddie. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
- ferrier.}—This is a volume of the “ Famous Scots Series,” and 
oaly has the best of rights to a place in it. But the title is in a 
he waya misnomer. As Mr. Geddie remarks, “ Who would set 
hich forth to explore the realm of our ballad literature needs not to 
ei bamper himself with any biographical baggage...... The 
rho balladist is a voice, and nothing more.” He is in one sense 
ed famous, in another sense not so; ‘‘ known and yet unknown.” So 
Ny this book is mainly critical. Mr. Geddie does not wholly despise 
the modern ballad, and he renders ample justice to the growths 
on, of English soil. “We do not possess,” he says, “a group of 
art ballads pervaded so thoroughly with the freedom and delight 
ral of living under the leaves greene as those of the Robin Hood 
ck cycle.” Scottish ballads he characterises as generally full of 
is gloom. There is something weird in the best of them which is 
y- not found in those of South Britain. These and other criticisms 
() are excellently drawn out in Mr. Geddie’s pages. He has cer- 
t tainly made a contribution of remarkable value to the literary 
0 history of Scotland. We do not know of a book in which the 
t subject has been treated with deeper sympathy or out of a 
. fuller knowledge. 
: Who’s Who, 1897. Edited by Douglas Sladen. (A. and C. 
| 
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Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, &c. 22D 6 cceres 01 8...... 0“? 8 











Pee bt DORKIN G. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 

Scholarships recentiy gaived at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 

ceeaeLin Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
A . 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERRERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR*SHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

oe ~ 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





(Pas ALDEBURGH SCHOOL Frog arrts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St, Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett, Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


ee 


R° YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arra, GR, 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Oolonies, Doe tft an 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of Stare FORTY 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in me Offer 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superinten, Ae. Pabi; 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the t8 in the 





OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Modern Education 
for Girls; Physical Training; Outdoor Games; Manual Inst; 
Preparation for College Scholarship and Entrance Bxawinations, Homa 
placed outside city. Individual care for young, delicate, or backward ¢ wal 
Gollege, Liverpool and others, “Apply, Miss, 8, MELAUISH, sear ty utes 
lollege, Live ; and others.— A e 8. 
Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford). » B.A. (late 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education’ 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis me 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, wns, 





—————____ 


Bee MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rey, J F 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderationgs and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, orf 

general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, lowe, 





Brg SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS yjp 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Oandidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 

For further information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, 





OME SCHOOL of the HIGHEST CLASS fy 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern 
Education, Great advantages for Music, Art, Modern Languages, Excellent 
table. Fine detached house in sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimwing, riding, 
Bracing London suburb. Boarders only. Terms from 75 guineas, Hig 
references. —‘* EXCLUSIVE,” Messrs, Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, £.0, 





\ | ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year); 
Four of £50; Nine of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 
mav be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—Por 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY, 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HO MB. 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 
Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors. Special attention to health, 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEI{SS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities,—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
ose 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head. 
aster, 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 

COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE &h, 
9th, and 10th, Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years, | for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 








REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Oolumba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


The Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SOHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS, 

Two seep 7 and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER - ETCHERS. — 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY, NOW OPEN, at the 

SOOIETY’S GALLERY, No. 5a Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6, Admission ls. 
—A. STEWART, Secretary. 





ISS KENNETT, late of Clifton College, OFFERS 
BOARD and RESIDENCE on moderate terms at 48 PENYWERN 
AD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, three minutes from Earl’s Court Station. 





must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 





DUCATION in HANOVER.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ 

B.A., Scholar of Clare, Cambridge, late Second Master at St. Columba’s 
College, RECEIVES a few BOYS, Thorough training in Modern Languages; 
French and German spoken in the house. Individual instruction; 
discipline; English table. Rowing, football, is, gymnasium.—Further 
particulars and references, Héltz Str. 11, Hanover. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphisstone, Lady 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of HM. Judges,—Address, Mrs, BOX 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 








WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT, Rents from £3 a month, General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 
7-2] 2 = aS 


T x & e. 
Confidential, Legal. 


Literary, 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 





G. 








A O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—Honse very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 








uDor -HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
- ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Oambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
3. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 


PYPE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 
Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words. 





Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 








NUTSFORD, CHESHIRE—VACANCY in a 
KINDERGARTEN SOHOOL for a LITTLE BOY, six or seven years of 





u, Mons. it, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &, Tm. 
Basium, tennis, ing, riding, Prospectus on application, ” 





sge, as BOARDER, Terms from £40,—Further particulars from Miss Da 
YONGH, Glebeland Road, Knutsford, 








oe et 
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pom senigurgys an couunon| THE LEYS $C #001, 
as of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
wl 1 ESsION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1997. CAMBRIDGE. 








USANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
BLISHMENT for ELDBR GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
ESTA Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 

Masic, Sing Th versity Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

German, by of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 

Head i Worms will be in London March 15th to Slst. Address: 100 Upper 

Tulse Hill. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

Ww —PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

a School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

bailt for "References to Parents of Boys passed into Fublic Schools, 


and wor don Physicians, &o.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 








M.A. Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 
: July, Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free ; 13th place 
£10) ecolwioh direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
into Master—Rev. A. J.GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE OLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 
uth, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 


Stands hi, 60, 8, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 








LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
GAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100a year. Also 
Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 


On rtioniars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OYLE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
(Constituted by Foyle College Act, 1896.) 
The GOVERNORS are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who will be 
cequired to enter on his duties on the Ist day of August, 1897. 
he Salary offered is £300 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 and One- 
fourth of the Result Fees earned at the Annual Examinations of the Board of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, in addition to the Profits accruing from 





ders. 
Tw iclties free of rent and taxes, with adequate accommodation for 


ders, is provided. 
are es eired that the Pupils will exceed 150. 

The Governors will pay the Salaries of the Assistant-Masters, 

Candidates, who must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the United 
Kingdom, must send their Applications (with copies of their Testimonials) not 
later than the 17th day of APRIL, 1897 (upon a Form which will be supplied) to 
the undersigned, from whom further information can be obtained. 

G. TILLIE, 
Secretary to Governors, Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Fall courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as tomen. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh.—The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS MAY 4th. 


UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June Ist.—Particulars may 
beobtained from the SEURETARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for F 
weekly exchange of books at the Aa N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LOXDoNn LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINOE of WALES, K.G. 
= ' President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ice Presidente—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
RL : Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
- Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
_ in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
8 to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
3 Se Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firrx Epirton, 
Vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
























HEAD-MASTER ase ose os ee one «©The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


1&2 2 e,.s ORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR sSOHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Founded by FREDERICK D, MAURICE, THOMAS HUGHES, and 
others, in 1 
Principal—The Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Principal—O.$P. LUCAS, B.A. 
THOMAS HUGHES MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 

In view of the modern standard of requirements and the increased number of 
standents in recent years the accommodation offered by the Ooliege has become 
very inadequate. The buildings are too small, and the class-rooms often over- 
crowded; a laboratory and a gymnasium are wanted, and the equipment is 
incomplete. About £15,000 are required to erect and fit up new buildings 
(which are to bear the name of the late Judge Hughes—‘ Tom Hughes ”’— 
Principal of the College from 1872 to 1883), as well as to form a maintenance fund. 

DONATIONS are earnestly asked for, and may be sent to the London and 
County Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. (Working Men’s College Buildin 
Fund Account), er to the Seoretary of the College, 46 Great Ormond Street, W.c, 
from whom farther information may be obtained. 


FIRST LIST OF DONATIONS. 

















2 8d. £38. 4. 
Right Hon.8ir John Lubbock, The Warden of Merten ,. 5 0 0 
|) > ae .- 100 0} R. G. C. Mowbray, M.P. 5 00 
Worshipful Company of Skia- A. E. Franklin .., Pee 5 0 0 
NETS ave eee eve ee 0} J. M. Ludlow, O.B, ove ow 3 8 0 
WorsbipfulCompany of Oloth- P.G.L. Webb... eee 3 3 @ 
workers Be ae .- 105 0 0} Daniel Leggatt, LL.D... 3 3 0 
Walter Morrison, M.P. -. 100 0 0} W.R.Emslie _.., eos 3 0 0 
Geo. Tansley (first donation) 50 0 0| John O. Bailey ... ase 3 00 
T. Ll. Davies ... ove «. 50 0 O| J.J. Dent (first donation) ..,2 2 0 
R. B. Litchfield aaa «. 25 0 0] M.A. Spielman... .. ..2 2 0 
Rev. J. Ll. Davies ... «.. 25 0 0| T. F. Hobson (first donation)...2 2 0 
Wm. Minet... aie «. 25 0 O| Mrs. Edwin Samuel... ei oo 
H. R. Levinsohn (two dona- B. L, Cohen, M.P, ‘anne nee 
ee rs eS ae 0 0|H.J.Hartley .. ww. 2 2 0 
Anon (per L. J.) ove «. 20 0 O| H.A.Harben ,,, pe ss > Fe 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, Charles Weaver ... eee 200 
K.0.B.... 0 ce ce 2 O O| P. BE. Mathesen ... oo = oe 2 OO OO 
E.L. Raphael... ... .. 20 0 O| Charlesde Pass... .. «1 1 0 
A. Henry Franklin (the late), Spenser L, Holland (first dona- 
per Miss Sarah Franklin... 1010 0] tion) ... ow. ww. w.11 0 
Lionel Jacob ... oe «.- 1010 0] H. J. Tozer eee ove wh 1 @ 
R.H. Marks .. .. « 1010 0| F.J. Hytch oo re. ace bh -1..@ 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner ... 1010 0] Dr. Furnivall (first donation)...1 1 0 
R. J. Mure (first donation)... 1010 0}0.0.J.Webb .. .. «11 0 
Prof. Westlake, Q.C....  .. 1010 0|G.R. Scott... 2 w. wl 1 0 
Anthony H. Hawkins oe 1010 OF B.F..Malford .. we wl l G 
Frank Debenham __.. .. 1010 0} W.D. Rawlins, OR * - wo woh 3 6 
Right Hon. Lord Aldenham 10 0 | Frederick Hughes oe ow l 1 O 
©.P. Lucas... «. «ow 10 0 O| W.M.O. Athletic Club... ..1 1 0 
R. B. Mansfield ees Se ee ee ose wa BS 
C. KE. Maurice ... ose «.» 10 0 0] A. J. Chater oe ee ows 2 @ 
Wm. Thrower (firstdonation) 10 0 0] Miss Corfield waa on nn 2 oe 
Balance of Hughes Portrait The Master of Emmanuel wa OS 
Fand .0 se «co co 813 6| H.M. Gregory .. «we wel 0 @ 
F. D. Mocatta F . 5 5 O| F. Haverfield _... ove we ee 
E. J. Schuster ... 5 5 O|J.E. Campbell .. -100 
J. A. Forster ... <<a we 5 O O| H.8. Brandreth ... ooo -100 
Judge Lushington,Q.C. .. 5 0 0} Rev. L. A. Phillips oa mS 
Leonard Pocock we =o ewe «SCs «OO J. HL. Collins <<, 0» oc Oe 
Principal of Brasenose 5 0 O| H.J.Glaisher ... ns © @ 
Bo Gwe cue ee OO OPW eee a ee “sn BOE 


Rev. P. H. Wickstead ... .. £1 0 0 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, hools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Stat t of Requi ts should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 














*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


3 “It is excellent in quality and flavour.” . F d 
—The Lancet. oO @ 

















Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/= tins. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF“ DIANA TEMPEST.” 


A DEVOTEE: 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “Diana Tempest,” ‘‘The Danvers Jewels,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Another of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever 
social sketches from the world about her.” 


DR. DONALDSON SMITH'S IMPORTANT WORK. 
THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


With 30 Full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 
Charles Whymper, &., and 5 Maps, Super royal 8vo, £1 1s, net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ Will be of the greatest interest to sportsman, 
traveller, and man of science,” 

STANDARD.—* Tells in clear, succinct, and well-chosen language the tale 
of a very adventurous journey.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* No one who reads this modest narrative of one of 
the most plucky pieces of work in the recent history of African exploration will 
grudge Dr. Donaldson Smith his success, The chapter devoted to the visit to 
skeikh Husein and to the head-quarters of the Abyssinian General, Wal da 
Gubbra, are full of interest, and would of themselves make the fortune of most 
travellers.” 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1891-1894. By Major MacponaLp, R.E, 
Fally Illustrated, with Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“No country in the world bas bad greater need 
of an impartial historian than Uganda, and, strange to say, though the bitter 
feelings engendered by the struggles of the past ten years have not had time te cool, 
one bas been found among the actors in these stormy scenes, Major Macdonald, 
congen No one who reads this exciting book of adventure can regret that we are 
spending £3,000,000 on the railway. Major Macdonald writes with considerable 
literary and historical skill, and his sketches and maps are all excellent.’ 


ON VELDT AND FARM: in Cape Colony, 


Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frances McNas. COrown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GLOBRB.—“ A delightful book, and we ean confilently recommend it as far 
more worth a reading than many a work of infinitely greater pretensions. The 
whole work is full of interest, and is, moreover, written in a style that compels 
the attention of the reader.” 


FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


By Brapnock Hatt. With Etched Frontispiece by the Author, and 12 
Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Crown 8vo, 63, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 











SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


NO. 563, published this day, includes a large portion of an 
Old Country Library lately purchased, in the sound calf 
bindings of the period, many of the volumes also bearing the 
armorial book-plates of the several owners. Post-free on 
application to 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 87 PICCADILLY, W. 





aia ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. woe ome one = £25,000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 258. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounos it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


63 CuHEapsipE, F.C., 95a Recent STREET, W., 21 KensinaTon Aieu €tRexEt, W., 
LONDON. 3 Excnas@r STREKT, MANCHESTER. 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvuTSIDE PacEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











I aosscouscssasteveusvecssvacnrae £10 10 0] Narrow Oolumn .................. £310 0 

Half-Page sees .. 5 5 0} Half-Colamn ..... ne ae 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column ............ccc00 017 6 
ComMPANIEs, 

Dutside Page...............cscceee £14.14 0 | Inside Page ..rccccccccssccrccceces . £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW Boos 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPRy » 
Ready this day, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, A 
, ” 20s. net. i » marbled Cdges, 
Volume L. (RUSSEN—SOOBELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPRy, 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a furt 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES, By 


Constance Mitman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** Altogether a very pleasant and companionable little book.” —Spectator 





her Volume Will te 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s, 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 


JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*,* This is Volume I. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of «pz 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. Jarge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each, _ 
remaining volumes will be pubiished at intervals. » 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays anq 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with th 
Puritans, with Literature, and with tbe Humours of Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged. By J. St. LOE STRACHEY. . 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. By 


the Hon. A. 8. G. Cannino, Author of “ Lord Macaulay: Hssayist and Hin 
torian,” “‘ The Philosophy of Charles Diekens,” &, Crown 8v0, 6s, 

“An intensely interesting book...... I do not think that I ever saw the diff. 
culties of the Eastern Question in so clear a light as I did after reading the 
short chapter which Mr. Canning devotes to it.”—Pall Mull Gazette, 

“A very good epiteme of the general history of the great nations of the 
world.”’— Lloyd’s Newspaper, 

“One of those too rare books which any person endowed with average ip 
tellectuality may read with full assurance of deriving pleasure from its perusal,” 

—People, 


Three New Six-Shilling Novels, 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the China 


Seas. By Oartton Dawe, Author of ‘Yellow and White,” “Mount 
Desolation,” “‘ Kakemonos,” &. With a Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 63, 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of the 


*45, By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lane. Orown 8vo, 6:. 
*‘ Told with a breeay and healthy vigour, as well as with simplicity.”—Observer, 
“‘ A pleasant story, simply told.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


FenpDALL and Fox RusskiL, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Considerably above the average...... Well-written, with a carefully elaborated 
plot and some originally conceived and strongly individualised ee. ' 
— Court Journal, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. PRICK ONE SHILLING. Contents:— 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S OCALENDAR|AN OLD GREEK ROMANOE, 3) 
il). CHaRLES Exton, Q.0. 

A DAY OF CELEBRATION: an|THE PATRIOTS PROGRESS. By 

Anniversary Appeal. By WALTER! prepHen GwyNN. 


BESANT. , 


RaMAL. 
LESLIB STEPHEN. 

‘ ° RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK 

DUELS OF AUL NATIONS: German DENISON MAURICE By Sit 


Duels and their Punishments, B 

JaMES PEMBERTON-GEUND. " Epwago Sraacuty, Bart. 
THE OOST OF COUNTRY HOUSES, | PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 

By ©. J. Cornisx. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chap 
MORRANT’S HALF -SOVEREIGN,| tera 10-12. By Henry Ssrow Mernt 

By Eprn PHILLPorTs. man, Author of “The Sowers,” &c. 


By Percy 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NOW READY, 


Two volumes demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A, 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
BY 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
AND 


LEWIS CAMPBELL, MA., LL.D. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIBNDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazme, post-free, on receipt of two S' alps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on apvlicaction to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 





Terms: uet, 





Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 
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OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 


OF MASHONALAND. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 





Press Opinions. 
the ATHEN ZUM. 


«Mfrs. Schreiner has achieved a remarkable literary success. ‘Trooper Peter 
Halket ’ does not compete with ‘ The Story of an African Farm,’ either as a 

arrative or 28 & study of characters, but it is, in our opinion, superior in 
workmanship ravens It is a well-sustained and eloquent parable, and several 
" the minor parables contained in it are told with rare grace of style and 
vigour of expression......It is a book as conspicuous for its dramatic force and 
artistic construction as for the impressive moral it is intended to convey.” 


AKER. 

The Lh can be no question as to the remarkable literary merits of Trooper 
Peter Halket.’ Not even in‘ A South African Farm’ is the exquisite skill 
and delicacy of Olive Schreiner’s art displayed more conspicuously than in 
these pages. There are some passages in the book which one reads with a 
sudden thrill of wonder and surprise, such as thrills the mind at first sight of 
some scene of natural beauty the existence of which had been undreamed of. 

_..We have not referred to the most remarkable feature of this very remark- 
able book—the introduction into it of our Lord. With such wonderful skill 
and delicacy does Olive Schreiner perform her task, that before it is finished 
she reconciles her readers to her audacity, and leaves them completely under 
the spell of her enchantment.” 

the ACADEMY. evr #1 

“This book, in its directness, its actuality, its intention of personal invec- 
tive, is strikingly different from anything eise Olive Schreiner has done...... 
It is an extraordinarily powerful bit of writing...... The conclusion is 


vigorously and vointedly told......The book breathes a spirit of humanity, of 
sincerity, of unfaltering righteousness, which is rare enough in contemporary 
literature.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“There is no need to say that it is well and impressively written ; that the 
story of Peter’s life is sketched for us by himself only as a true artist could 
doit. The book is full of passionate eloquence and entreaty.” 


The DAILY NEWS. 

“The story is one that is certain to be widely read, and it is well that it 
should be 0, especially at this moment; it grips the heart and haunts the 
imagination. To have written such a book is to render a supreme service, 
for it is as well to know what the rough work means of subjugating inferior 
races, 


The DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“We advise our readers to purchase and read Olive Schreiner’s new book, 
‘Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland.” Miss Schreiner is one of the few 
magicians of modern English literature, and she has used the great moral as 
well as the great literary force of her style to great effect.” 





Clerical Opinions. 
Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS. 


“ To my mind the book is a great and noble one, in sincerity and passion 
striking a new note in literature. Its genius will open a way for it into the 
proper quarters, and wherever it is read it must do good.” 


Rev. W. J. DAWSON. 
“It is Olive Schreiner’s—and that is to say that it is a work of genius. 
No other writer of our time possesses the same fervour and intensity of 
religious imagination...... I can conceive that some readers will regard this 
book as repulsive and even blasphemous, For me it is redeemed by its mani- 
fest sincerity, its passionate conviction, its prophetie quality.” 


Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 

“Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Peter Halket’ is a most powerful exposé and indict- 
ment. It must produee a great conviction. I rank it with ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’......1 hope this remarkable book will be read by a million of Her 
—* subjects before the glory of the sixty years’ reign is celebrated in 

une.” 


Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


“There cannot be two opinions as to the genius and the heart of th 
writer of ‘ Peter Halket.’...... It is a noble book,” ¥ 


Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
“T finished the book feeling that I had listened to the voica of a true 
prophet of God—strong, fearless—indeed splendid in its courage and in ita 
burning indignation.” : 


Rev. CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. 

“TI have read ‘Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland’ with creat care 
and interest......The moral force of the book is greatly increased by the 
evident restraint of the writer. The book is not so much a story zs a pro- 
found and sustained religious appeal,” 


Rev. R. F. HORTON, D.D. 
“It seems to me singularly brave and powerful—what in the Old 
ment would be called a Prophecy, and in the New a sermon.” nied 


Rev. J. CLIFFORD, D.D. 
P ** It is a novel conce.ved with great power and carried out with skill and 
aring.” 


Rev. H. PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 

**T have read Miss Olive Schreiner’s work with a painful interest. It ig 
not for me to dwell on the great literary gifts which distinguish this and all 
her writings. Her unique power of graphic, vivid, intense expression 
appears on every page, but the moral significance of this book for me out. 
weighs its literary features.” 





SELECTED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SOUTH AFRICA AS ITIS. By F. Reernacp Sraruam, 
Author of ‘‘Mr. Magnus,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Carefully written......Mr. Statham has discharged the task of historian in a 
thoroughly unprejudiced and judicial spirit.’’— Observer, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE,” &. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. Essays by the late J. Harn 
FriswkLt. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Daughter, Lavra Harn FRiswELL. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d, [Neat week, 





LE SELVE. By Ovrpa. Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Ts admirably written.”—Morning Post. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. By 
Janz E, Harrison. New Edition, Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The reader will tant] ter serious and earnest thought, wide 
knowledge, and a vivid exposition.” —Academy, 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. Bricurwen. 


With Portrait of the Author and many other Full-page Illustrations. New 
Edition, small crown 8vo, imitation leather gilt, gilt edges, in box, 5s. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By Fetix 


MoscuEtes. 60 Original Illustrations by the late G. du Maurier. Third 
Edition, cloth, 10s. 6d. , uf 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By Doveras Morrison, 


4, (The New Volume of *‘ The Criminology Series.”) Cloth, 63. 




















STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. By Pavt ALLARpycz. 
Ninth Edition, parchment covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


LITTLE NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
aper, 6d. each ; cloth, 1s. each. 


P 
PASSPORTS. By I. J. Armsrrona. 
ON THE GOGMAGOGS. By Auice Dumrxo. 





IVAN ALEXANDROVITCH. By Anpriz Hors (Mrs. 


Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury). Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 


Third Edition, Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





VOLUMES IN “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE BALKANS. By W. Miter, M.A. 
TURKEY, By Srantzey Lanz-Pooue. 
BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
CANADA. By J. G. Bovrrnort, C.M.G., LL.D. 


Each Illustrated, and with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING’S LIFE. By J. J. 
JussERAND. Translated from the French by M. R., and Revised and 
= by the Author. With Photogravure and other iilustrations, In 
cloth, 6s. 





CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF THE DOLOMITES. 
By Lsone Sinicacuia. Translated by Mary Atice Viatis. With Intro- 
pape ag Page gay J. Garwoop, A.C. Profusely Illustrated, and with Map. 
In cloth, 21s, net. 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW ZEALAND: 
a Record of the First Exploration of the Ohief Glaciers and Ranges of the 
Southern Alps, By ArTHUR P. Harper, B.A. Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES: a Pronouncing and 
Etymological Dictionary of Names in ae: ag Biography, Mythology, 
History, Ethnology, Art, Archxology, Fiction, a Edited by BensamIn 
E. Surin, A.M, In 1 vol. 13} in. by 10 in. by 3 in., bound in half-cloth 
extra, £2 2s, net.; half-morocco, £2 15s, net. 


© Will be found exceedingly useful.”— Datly Chronicle, 








CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Price 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO'S WHO, 


1897. 


FORTY-NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


(Entirely Re-modelled). 


EDITED BY 


DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Contains nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly auto- 
biographies—of the leading men and women of 
the day, besides being a complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, &c. 


CoNTENTS IN BRIEF: 


PART I.—Tables of Peers, Baronets, Knights, Members of 
Parliament, and many other tables of a similarly 


useful nature. 


PART II.—Nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly autobiographies— 
of the eminent men and women of the day. 


PART III.—Lords, Ladies, and Honourables. 


CoMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


In crown 8vo, 832 pp. bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges, and 


rounded corners. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 


Battlefield,” &. 


British War-Ships.” 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 


ie 
MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S {sr 


NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY FINCH MASON 

On Friday next, April 2nd, in 1 vol. large crown 8v0 
Coloured Plates and Illustrated Title-page, Drawn 

for this Work by the Authors txtra cloth, price 7s, 6a, 


THE TAME FOX, and other ‘Sketch, 


By Fincn Mason, Author of “‘ Flowers of the Hunt,” &, 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
In medium 8vo, paper cover, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAy, 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD, 
In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, gilt top, 6s, 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR-SHIPS ayp 


THEIR COMMANDERS. By WattER Woop, Author of « Barrack ani 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales ,; 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By WaLTER Woop, Author of “ Famoa, 


New and Popular Novels, 
SWORN ALLIES. By M. E. Le Cure, Anthor of 


“ Mistress Beatrice Cope,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIFE AGAIN, LOVE AGAIN. By V. Munro Frrepsgoy 
Author of “ Betsy,” “‘ Music Hath Charms,” &. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6, | 


ALL IN ALL. By Corinna Bruce. 1 vol. crown 8¥o, é, 
THE WOOING OF A FAIRY. By Gerrrupe Wazpm, 


Author of “* The Sentimental Sex.”” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SOUND OF A VOICE. By Linpa Garpmm, 


Author of “ His Heritage.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


AN AUSTRALIAN DOCHESS. 


Author of “ A Fair Palmist.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Amyor §Sacoy, 





London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what ey subject. Please | soon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Evrror, but 


State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


or Exchanged. 





to the PusBiisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE FINEST TONIC. 


me rer reel ge ogg vee | 

the vitality o: e bloo 

FER BRAVAIS and enabling the constitu. 
_ to resist climatic in- 
uences, 

F ER BRAVAIS Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general de- 


FER BRAVAIS i"'?; 


Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all the 


good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


DIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





GUA TITEAL sn ccniniccseesecvavceice £1,500,000 
| RS ays 750,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED, 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 

Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph, 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREK. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISETTEH, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Ps", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor without water. Thequality 13s, 7s 6d 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s. %, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. | 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many case, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaut, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, , 9 , 1888, 1889, All early im 


ported by ourselves, 
Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. OTe 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cros 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. _ 
eae Ta ae 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
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yesshs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


pELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 


pully Illustrated, in specially designed green cloth cover, crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


CANTERBURY. 127 pp., with 27 Illustrations. 
SALISBURY. 115 pp., with 35 Illustrations. 


96 pp., with 28 Illustrations. 
CHESTER. pp-, Wi ustra = ca 


ROCHESTER. [Ready immediately, 
OXFORD. [Ready immediately. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well- 
. “We bared well-written handbooks of our cathedrals, to take the place of 
e atof-date publications of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that 
‘have been taken in hand by Messrs, George Bell and Sons.” 

they —St, James's Gazette. 
“ es, two of which, relating to Canterbury and Salisbury, have 
be Realy are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and 
itten in a scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently 
we forth, and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its 
detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and the series bids fair to 
? di ble companion to the cathedral tourist in England,”—Times. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
By General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps. 


«This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“gir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book.’ —TZimes, 





become an indisp 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLF IN THEORY & PRACTICE: 


Some Hints to Beginners. By H. S.C. Everarp. A Practi- 
cal Manual. With 22 [llustrations from Life. 

“We have read the book ‘ right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, as in 
the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop...... The book is enjoyable and 
instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, valuable in its 
contents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of golf.” 


—Golf. 
“One of the very best books of its class,” —Referee, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT: a 
Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor 
Aubert Barrerg, R.M.A., Woolwich, and CuHaruzs G. 
LetanD, M.A., Hon. F.B.S.L., Author of “The English 
Gypsies and their Language,” &c., “‘ Hans Breitmann,” &. 





ALDINE POETS.—New Volumes. 
JAMES THOMSON. Revised Edition, 


with a New Memoir and Critical Appendix, by the Rev. T. 
C. Tovey, M.A., Author of “Gray and his Friends,” &c. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


KIRKE WHITE. With Memoir by Sir 


Harris Niconas. 2s. 6d. nete 





HANDBOOKS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Edited by Professor HALES, M.A. 

Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. By Prof. 


- H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in the Uni it; 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. . [ Ready. P 


THE AGE OF MILTON. By J. Bass 


MULLINGER, M.A., Universit in Hi 
A. y Lecturer in History, and the Rev. J. H. B. 
Masrermay, B,A., late Lecturer of St. John’s re tg Cambridge. 


(Jmmediately. 
THE AGE OF TENNYSON. By Prof. Hvucu 
- Immediately. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden: 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. 


(Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.) By Gzoraz 
SaintspuRY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English 


Literature in Edinburgh University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MORAY AND NAIRN. By Caartes 


Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff-Substitute of these Counties. With 3 Maps and 
Plan, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DOROTHEA GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. By 
y 


DoroTHEA GERARD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of * 
Baby,” ‘*‘ The Wrong Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 


**Most fascinating, and certainly a most powerful contribution to fiction...... 
The interest of the story never,flags.”’—Manchester Courier, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS, 


and other Essays. By ANDREW SETH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in Kdinburgh University; Author of ‘‘ Scottish Philosophy,” 
** Hegelianism and Personality.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. By 


G. W. Stervens, Author of “ Naval Policy,” &c. Orown 8vo, 63, 


**One of the smartest books of travel which has appeared for a long time 
past.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEXT WEEK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A PRINCE OF TYRONE. By 


CuartoTre Frennewt and J, P. O’Cattaaman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION OF BURTON’S “SCOTLAND.” 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: 


from Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Rebellion. 
By Jouw Hit Burton, D.O.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. In 
Eight Monthly Volumes. Vols. I. and II. are now ready. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 


THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. By Joun Turopore 
Merz. Vol. I., post 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


“The precise value of this work can only be estimated many years hence, but, 
speaking for the present day, it may be confidently said that if Mr. Merz goes on 
as well as he has begun, he will be worthy of a distinguished place among the 
thinkers of the century.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 978, APRIL, 1897. 2s. 6d, 


Recent Booxs: FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

A City or Many Waters. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 

Tue Prisons or Srperta.—I, On THE Marcy. By J. Y. Simpson. 
DariEL: A Romance or Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps, 25-30, 
How THE Famine Came TO Burma. By H. Fielding. 

ConcERNING BrLuiaRDS. By Major W. Broadfoot. 

Tue Buive Jar. By H. Garton Sargent. 

EvoLUTION AND THE AMATEUR Naturalist. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 
Tue Navy Estimates, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH Home, 

ANOTHER YEAR'S ProGress 1n Eoyptr—Lorp Cromer’s Report. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION. 


In extra crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 53. per vol, net. 
The Rev. S. BARING-GOULD’S 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


With a Oalendar for every Day in the Year. 


New Edition, Revised, with Introduction and 
Additional Lives of English Martyrs, Cornish and 
Welsh Saints, and a full Index to the entire Work. 
Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. 


To be published in Monthly Volumes. 





In cemy 8vo, about 400 pp., cloth, 12s, net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, 
and OTHER ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. FRANCOIS A. GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B., 
Author of ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,” &c. 


ConTENTS. 

1, Notes on Mediwval Monastic Libraries.—2. The 
Monastic Scriptorium, — 3. Forgotten English 
Preacher.,—4. The Pre-Reformation English Bible (1). 
—5. The Pre-Reformation English Bible (2).—6. 
Religious Instruction in England during the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries.—7. A Royal Ohrist- 
mas in the Fifteenth Oentury.—8. The Canterbury 
Claustral School in the Fifteenth Oentury.—9. The 
Note Books of William Worcester: a Fifteenth 
Century Antiquary.—1% Hampshire Recusants, 
—With a Complete Index. 





or in 8 parts, 2s, 6d. net. 
PART I. NOW READY. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Description of all the Species of Flower: 
ing Plants indigenous to Switzerland; and of 
the Alpine Species of the adjacent Mountain 
Districts of France, Italy,and Austria, including 
the Pyrenees, 


By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


With 120 Coloured Plates, 


“The whole book forms a valuable contribution to 
the intelligent enjoyment of a holiday in Switzerland,” 
—Academy. 
‘These very beautifully illustrated volumes will 
be welcomed by the numberless people whose summer 
holiday is spent in Switzerland or the Alpine 
districts.”—Land and Water, 
“The illustrations are numerous and accurate,” 
—Times. 
“Mr. Bennett gives an adequate description, and 
one which is both clear and exact, of all the species 
of floweriug plants common to Switerland.” 
—Standard, 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net; 
e 





In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, £110s. net; or in 
12 parts, 2s. 6d, net. 


PART I. NOW READY. 


BRITISH GAMEBIRDS 
AND WILD FOWL. 


By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D, 
Revised and Ceeeaet by W. B. Tecetmzizr, 
.Z.8., M.B.0.U, 
With 60 large Plates coloured by hand. 
“The work is handsomely got up, and 1 
printed.”—Athenzum, cies “i _ 
“Has held a unique position among works of its 
class. The sixty hand-coloured plates are splendidly 
executed.”— Daily News. 
“Anew and revised edition of this well-known 
and sumptmous work, issued under the skilful super- 
vision of Mr, W. B. Tegetmeier.”—Times, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON 
COURT PALAOE. 


Bmall 4to, Illustrated with 43 Drawings by Herbert 
” Railton, cloth, gilt top, 108,64.” 


HAMPTON COURT. 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 


“ Pen and pencil have worked in harmony, and the 
whole is imbued with the spirit of the numerous 
refined and beautiful drawings which the draughts- 
man, revelling in a thoroughly congenial task, has 
contributed to the volume.”—Daily News, 

“Mr. Hutton’s description of the art collections is 
admirable,””—Public Opinion, 

“A worthy memorial of one of our historic places,” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr, Railton’s drawings are picturesque and 

intensely appreciative.”—Magazine of Art. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1897. 
1, Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 
10-12. 


2. THe Parson’s DavGutTer at Dzat. 

8. Prarx Livine ann Hieu THINKING, 

4. (Hz Brrps or TENNYSON. 

5. A Rustic’s Goat. 

6. AN IpsaL Lapy LETTER-WRITER, 

7. In THE GATEWAY. 

8. Prospects OF LITERATURE. 

9. A DISCIPLE OF AN OLD CREED, 

10. Monsi1zuR Duvat. 

11. Tue CaREER oF Cxaupra, (Conclusion.) 





SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander- 
in-Chief. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain 
Portraits on Steel and oa of Sir JAMES OUT- 
RAM, General NICHOLSON, Sir HENRY LAW- 
RENOE, sir ABRAHAM ROBERTS, Sir OOLIN 
CAMPBELL, Sir WILLIAM MANSFIELD, LORD 
NAPIER of MAGDALA, Sir DONALD STEWART, 
Sir SAMUEL BROWNE, the AMIR of AFGHANIS. 
TAN, Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, and Field-Marshal 
LORD ROBERTS. 





A NEW NOVEL 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Now ready. 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. 


By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 











WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES... . wow 163. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols... ... 34s. 


PRINOIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 2vols, ... 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol, I. ... 2is. 


Ditto Vol. Il, .. 18. 

Ditto Vol. III. ... 16s, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS ... oe |=, 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I. .. «. 15s. 
Ditto Vol. II, ... 12s, 6d, 
Ditto PartI.,The DATA of ETHICS... 3s, 
Ditto Part IV., JUSTICE... ove cons 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY _... ne 103. 6d. 
MDUGATION os 9 sce trent teres 
Ditto Cheap Edition .. « 23. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols, 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE... 10s, 


The MAN versus The STATE (Separately) ... 1s, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ae 
ANDREW MELROSE'S HEW [jr 

' 
TOLD FROM THE RANKs, Reco), 


lections of Service duri , 

By Privates and Non-Gomaissigue ry 

the British Army. With Illustrate 2% a 

Wollen, ee Large imperial Toa WB 
, re} 





boards, loth 


New Work on Bird Life, 
BIRDS OF OUR ISLAND. ByP4 


FuicHrr. Profusely Ilust; A 
16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt olga wie 
ee 


Books for the Heart, 
EDITED BY THE 
REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, 4 A, 
Fcap. 8vo, printed on anti lai : 
boards, gilt tops 2a, gree lh 


QUIET HOURS. By Joun Pursy2, 


D.D. With an Introduction by the Evin,’ 


THE CONFESSIONS of ST 
AUGUSTINE, With an Introduction jy thy 
Other Volumes in preparation, 


16 PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, po 





s s 
United Service Magazine 
Coxtents FOR APRIL. Price Two Shillings ; 
Another Weak Point in Navas istrati 
Part IIL. By 0. M. JouNsom, Chiat iene”, 
Machinery, R.N,, F.LInst, Mote 
The Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of thn 
Beresina, Colonel TURNER, RA, OB, 
Route Marching in our Home Army. —_Yixouipy 
The Volunteer Force. Where it Fails, and hor 
Make it Succeed. Lieut. H, L, Grirriy, 2.4, 
The Italian Losses in the War. L. Wotrrsozy, 
The Conquest of the Air, B, Baen-Powstz, Liew 
Scots Guards, F.R.G.8, te 
The Battle of Gettysburg. W. 8. Bera, 
The Home-coming of the Strange Children, 
Captain W. P. Drury, R.M.LI, 
The Marines and the Navy. A Mazine Ornen, 
The Militia and the Infantry Company, 
Colonel H, Buvypru, 
A Suggestion. "| 
The Duke of Cumberland. 
Major-General Sir F. Mippiaros, K.C,3, 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, SW. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, 


THE WILDERNESS 
AND ITS TENANTS: 


A Series of Geographical and other Essays Iu. 
trative of Life in a Wild Country, 


By JOHN MADDEN, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTOS, 
KENT and CO., Limited, 





Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION, price %, 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE 
TO KNOWLEDGE. 


By A LADY. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to 
the Present Time, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTOS, 
KENT and OO., Limited. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 00004 


EPP s’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFOBRTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


I 





December Slst, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. OOLLIS BROWNE wu 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. hebsd 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport | om oer 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use was Ohlorodyne.—See 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitions 
course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and filla place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE u, 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEUBAIA 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA OOLIOS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYN 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies ttle, 


Souz Manvractcnen—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St W.0, In Bottles, 16, 144.428 9du 4 % 
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— .. i 
gilot STOCK’S New Publications. 


‘ . 6d.; roxburgh, hand-made Tr, 10s. 6d. net; 
jn dey 870, cloth, gs Sm ——- . 


NOW READY. 
The Ninth Volume of the Topographical Section of 
THE 


gENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F'S.A., 
CONTAINING— 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 
RUTLAND. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN— 
\, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
3, cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 
3, Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
4, Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 
5, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Hunt- 
Ingdonshire. 
g, Kent and Lancashire. 
7, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Mon- 
‘~~ mouthshire. 
g, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Northumberland. 


The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 
contains & mass of valuable information concerning the counties of England, 
whioh is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, and 
others. iat a tiie 

large 8v0, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt top, with rough edges 
h ™ price 15s.; large paper copies, £2 2s, net. : ‘ 


A Sumptuous Illustrated Edition of 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM BLADES, 
Author of ‘The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” &c, 
With a Preface by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., of the British Museum. 
“The little work has always been a favourite with booklovers, In its new 
form, therefore, it should become more popular than ever.’ —Manchester Guardian, 
“Truly a pleasant book. There is a leisurely, old-world flavour about it which 
has an indescribable charm in these bustling times,”— World, 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 93, 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSE OF 


LANOASTER. By Henry Hartwrieut. 
“The events which took place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
made particularly attractive by Mr. Henry Hartwright’s method of relating 
them.”—Publie Opinion, 


In crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s, 


HUGO OF AVENDON: a Drama in Four 


Acts. By E. L. M. 


In paper cover, price 6d, 


WOMAN. By Marion Granam. 


_“An attractive brochure in which the author seeks to incite women to higher 

ideals of life, to greater sweetness and strength of character, and to the realisa- 

tion of their powers of influence as wife, mother, sister, friend, or teacher.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


In small fcap 8vo, parchment cover, price 2s, 6d. 


SPICK AND SPAN: A Story for Children. 


By Aunt OHERRy. 
“The little tale is prettily and simply told, and the tone of the book is 
altogether admirable.”— Dundee Advertiser. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”"—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”"—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS 
IN 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 10 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, Demy 8v0, 21s. net. 


1897 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the: 
Year 1897, Thirty-fourth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns 
Edited by J. Scotr Kett1z. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


TIMES.—“ There can be few people of ordinary intelligence taking an interest 
in public affairs, whether at home or abroad, who have not at one time or another 
had occasion to refer to its pages for information or instruction, and to all such 
it will be sufficient to say that there has been no slackening in the diligence with 
which the work of revision has been carried out by the editors.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M,. YONGE. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 


By Onarxotre M. Yonae. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MOOR: a Tale of 


Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. By Frepgric ApYE. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ Since ‘ Lorna Doone’ the natural features of an English 
district have not been described with such a vigorous touch as is Dartmoor and 
the country that surrounds it in Mr, Adye’s novel...... His delightful romance, 
which has the freshness of the wild moors it so vividly paints.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s, 6d.; “ Peacock’ Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s, 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryart. Illus 


trated by Frep Pearam. With an Introduction by Davin Hannay, 
4to, 248, 


THE MYCENAEAN AGE: a Study of the 


Monuments and Oulture of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Curestos 
Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycenae, and 
Professor J. Invina Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by Dr. 
D6RPFELD. 























With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. 
RUSSELL REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.8., M.D.Lond. LL.D.Edin., LL.D, 
Aberd., President of the Koyal College of Physicians of London, &c. 

SPECTATOR.— Very thoughtful, very instructive, and often very enter- 
one. — and we heartily thank Lady Reynolds for giving them to 
the public, 





SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By H. 8S. Hatt, M.A., and 8, R. Kuraut, B.A, Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d.; with 
Answers, 4s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. By I. Topuunter, Sc.D., F.R.S. New “dition, 
Revised and Enlarged, by Professor 8S, L. Loner, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d.; 
with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 450, APRIL. Price 1s, 

A LEAF FROM THE JOURNALS OF A LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER. By Epwarp Leaz. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HOSPITAL FUND. By 0. & 
Loca. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA. By Colonel Taxvor, 0.8.1. (late Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana),. 

THE BLACK DOG: a Tale of the Tay. 

THE REMAKING OF THE ARMY. By Srevinvs, 

UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 











Illustrated. Price 1s."4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
NEW OONDITIONS IN CENTRAL AFRIOA: the Dawn of Civilization 
between Lake Tanganyika and the Congo, Extracts from the Journals of 


the late E. J. Guavz. 

THE MIRAOLE OF THE GREEK FIRE. HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM, 
1896. By R, W. GrupER. : 
THACKERAY IN WEIMAR. By Watrer Votrivs, With Unpublished 

Drawings by W. M. Thackeray. 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARO.—I. By M. H. CaTHERwoop. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
for APRIL 
Contains, besides ten Stories and Articles: 
THE LIGHTS THAT GUIDE IN THE NIGHT. By Lieut. Joun M. Exticorr, 
U.8.N, 





RHYMES ABOUT ANIMALS, By Frawx VaLentine. 
SEEING AND BELIEVING. By Hazotp Witsoy, M.D. Illustrated by 


Diagrams. 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, & Oudinot. 


Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). 


With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘' There are books of such surpassing interest, which 
impress the mind so deeply, that one must be careful, in speaking of them, to 
keep within bounds of a becoming restraint. And to this high class the ‘Memoirs 
of Baron Lejeune’ undoubtedly belongs.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* For those whose object is not so much information 
as the enjoyment which a well-told and stirring narrative affords, these 
——- are amongst the very best things that the eventful period has yet pro- 

um LJ 





8vo, 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters on Medical Life and Work. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M_D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ These memoirs are strongly reminiscent of the 
man who wrote them, and that perhaps is their chief charm,” 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Prof. MAX MULLER, K.M., 
Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


LEEDS MERCURY.—" This book will nobly help forward the work of pro- 
eon in relation to the clearer elucidation of the origin and evolution of 
uman myth, cults, superstitions, and highly spiritualised and beautifully 
humanised religions,” 
VOLUME FOR 1897, 


8vo, 4s. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST. 


Being a Olassified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, 
and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. 


With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, 
Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London, 
And an Elaborate Index. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
And other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 


Contents :—The Will to Believe—Is Life Worth Living?—The Sentiment of 
Rationality—Reflex Action and Theism—The Dilemma of Determinism—The 
Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life—Great Men and their Environment—The 
Importance of Individuals—On Some Hegelisms—What Psyebical Research has 
Accomplished—Index. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. 8, LEVETT YEATS. 


A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, 
And other Stories. 
By S. LEVETT YEATS, Author of “The Honour of Savelli.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PLOUGHED, and other Stories. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MATCHMAKER: a Story. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 174. APRIL, 1897, 8vo, 6d. 
THE OHEVALIER D’AURIAO., Coens. 9-10, By 8S. Levert Years, 


Author of “The Honour of Savelli. 
EARLY SPRING IN SAVERNAKE FOREST. By W. H. Hupson. 
HEIMSUCHT. By Watrer J. Purton, 
A PERVERSE WIDOW. ByS. M. Crawiey Borvey. 
THE CONQUEST OF RADIOAL TED. By M. E., Francis, 
THE LIVING EARTH. By Grant ALLEN. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW Boog 


LIMITED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER 


Edited by HIS DAUGHTER, 


With all the Original Iliustrations on Steel and Wood b: 
LUKE FILDES, and other Artists.” ORUIRSHayy 


THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED Ep: 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES 


THE ene: 
Full Prospectuses on application. ' 
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MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


MY, THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL RECOLLECMon 
. 4 nae Ret sien % buying the book.”—Iustrated London News, 
“One of the most diverting and readable autobiographies of recent year, 


Worl, 
MR. JOHN O’LEARY’S REOCOLLEOTIONS, 


FENIANS AND FENIANISM. By Joun O’Lxugy 5 
vols., with Portraits, 21s, r 
“T do not remember to have read a more honest book.””—Sketch,' 
“Not only of exceptional interest, but also of historical value.”” 








NEW NOVELS. 
DID HE DESERVE IT? By Mrs. Rippztx, 65, 


A ROGUE'S CONSCIENCE. By Davm Qt, 


Murray. 33.6. [In Aprit 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. By Firzczratp Morty, ¢ 


“Thoroughly interesting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** Here, in a story of intense interest, is traced the life of a man who makes 
mistake in essaying matrimony......The story holds the reader’s Closest atten 
tion.”’—Lloyd’s. 

‘* Mr. Molloy has treated his theme with his usual ability.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


DINAH FLEET. By Joun Huu and G. F. Bacoy. 63, 


“We must congratulate the collaborators on ‘Dinah Fleet.’......There ar, 
nearly a dozen characters, and not one of them ever says a dull or stupid thing 
Their dialogue is all as smart as smart can be......The book is very liv; 
eading.”—Daily Chronicle. / 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. By Curismy 


bad Even a jaded reviewer found ‘The Dunthorpes’ kept him awake unti 
after midnight.”—New Saturday. seed 


A BIT OF A FOOL. By Ste Roserr Pern. 65, 


“A delightful volume......‘ A Bit of a Fool’ indeed, though it wears the form 
of a novel, may safely be said, from the moralist’s point of view, to have no equal 
in literature more recent than ‘ The Confessions of St. Augustine ’”’ 

—British Review, 


— 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
CONSTANCE. By F.C. Puts. 1s. 6d., fancy wrapper; 


2s., cloth, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SHIP’S DOCTOR. By 


Morey Roperts. 2s. 


A HOUSE OF TEARS. 21st Thousand, 2s. 


London: 
DOWNEY and CO., Limited, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE,.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READY! 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in last 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN Ds 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and = 
logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. New cho 





Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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OKs iW TWENTY MONTHLY PARTS, 2s. PER PART. 
F NOW READY. 
R PART II. OF 


mux, fie ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT. 


OF sited by THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
RE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F G. AFLALO. 


I 
a xayure Illustrations to Part II. are “Bear 
QU m Shooting,” by E. CALDWELL, and 
mh «Black Game,” by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 


: ible to speak too cordially of the value of the first part, or to 
«lt is bard ly Prdently of a success of the work when it is completed. The 
prop: arranged in alphabetical order. They are written with crispness, 
articles eation......The illustrations are profuse, and to the point, as is demon- 
IONS, care, such articles as * Antelope *and ‘Archery.’ Two photogravures are to 
strated DY each part. ‘The Mill Pool,’ which is one of the two given with the 
scromPto rath a beautiful work of art, The paper of this new work is excellent, 
irs erent varieties of type are used to indicate the difference between matters 
ars,” ey and minor importance.” —Spectator, ‘ : 
Vora, othe new Encyclopsdia has made a good start, and if the quality of the work 
np, should have considerable success.”—Times, et 
Ne book is one that will be welcomed by all sorts and conditions of sports- 
». Ne 
Y, p) me Eves t no doubt whatever that ‘The Encyclopedia of Sport’ will 
ve a very general welcome,.”—TIllustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
We hope the work will have the success it deserves.”’—Fishing Gazette, 
“Jt is a most creditable production.” — World, . 
erald, «Bxtremely promising. The illustrations are excellent.”—Athenzum. 
«When complete the Encyclopedia promises to be an interesting, handsome, 
d exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature of sport, which no sports- 
int ‘worthy of the name will be without.”— Westminster Gazette, 


nek, A. J. DAWSON. 


Hy IN THE BIGHT OF BENIN: 


Stories of Men and Women, Black, White, and Brown, 





bs on the West Coast of Africa, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
akes 9 “Will have a special interest at the present time...... Bright and full of move- 
atten. ment and life and human interest. Mr. Dawson has succeeded in giving us some- 
thing at once new and worth reading.” —Manchester Guardian, 
erald, “Mr, Dawson has a keen eye for dramatic situations.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr, Dawson, during his twelve months’ sojoura on the West African coast, 

6s, had ample opportunity of studying the country, and of making himself acquainted 
) are with the extraordinary customs and religious superstitions of the Ju-Ju men.”— 
i ly Chronicle, 
= a claw tures vividly set forth...... vigorously presented......brightly written, 


and cleverly characterised. His traders, missionaries, and natives are well- 
realised types.” —British Review and Naticnal Observer, 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 


ong 
THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE: 
The Adventures of Red Hugh, a Famous Irish Chief 
orm in the Days of Queen Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


as “He has presented an episode of Irish history in a most attractive form, and 
his book, in all respects, is well worth reading.”—Scotsman, 


SIDNEY PICKERING. 


r; MARGOT: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An iateresting, and in some parts powerfully written, tale. The author 

3 seems able to draw his figures in a calm, dispassionate spirit...... He conveys the 

Y impression that he takes a wide, but fine and discriminating view, of the human 
comedy.”— Glasgow Herald, 


A BOOK FOR ANGLERS. 


THE BOOK OF THE DRY FLY. 
By G. A. B. Dewar. With a Preface by the Marquis or 


- Granby. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Plates (plain and hand-coloured) of Flies. 





[AN 








LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


° Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

APRIL. 

‘a Novixorr (0. K.) Russia and the Re-Discovery of Europe, 

Laurie Maayus. A German Poet of Revolt, 

H. D, Tra1Lt,.-Our Learned Philhellenes. 

Masor A, Grir¥irus, After Khartoum. 

VieGinta M. CRawrorD. Feminism in France. 

Bay. Canon Matcotm MacCoty. Orete, an Object Lesson, 
LIAM E, Bear, Market Wrecking. 

Epwakp Satmon. 1497—1897: Hast and West. 

Nickolas Synnotr, Dangers to British Sea-Power under the Present Rules of 
: Naval Warfare, 

Ju _e seein Morgis, The Financial Relations between Great Britain and 


pay ta F. Hortoy, D.D. The Free Church in England. 

bo FORGE BapkN-POWELL, K.O.M.G., LL.D., M.P. ‘Candia Rediviva.” 
on Ww. GRESWELL. Federalism in South Africa. 

. D, Barnzs, Editor of The Standard and Diggers’ News. Cecil Rhodes. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 








? Price SIXPENCE, APRIL, Contains :— 
Violet Hunt’s New Novel, entitled eat UREIND i 
erial), 


Roger P, And Eiaut Oompiete Stories by 
or ocock, Mrs, Ernest Leverson, Winifred Graham, Bulkeley Cresswell, 
ed. E, Wynne, Ella Merivale, Beatrice Herou-Maxwell, W. L. Alden, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce 
that they have ready for immediate 
publication Mr. Herbert Morrah’s New 
Novel, THE FAITHFUL CITY, crown 8vo, 
6s. They have just published UNDER 
SHADOW OF THE MISSION, by L. S. 
M’Chesney, crown 8vo, 6s.; WILT THOU 
HAVE THIS WOMAN? by J. MacLaren 
Cobban, crown 8vo, 6s.; and the new 
Library Edition of THE SOUL OF LILITH; 
by Marie Coreili, large crown 8vo, 6s. 





DEVUTIONAL BOOKS. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Txomas 


A Kempis. With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere, and printed in black and.red, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, buckram, 
3s. 6d. ; padded morocco, 5a, 

** amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ‘Imitation’ there can 
have been few which were prettier. than this one, printed in strong and heni- 
some type by Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort 
of buckram binding.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. 


With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub.Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford, Author of the ‘* Life of John Keble.” 
Illustrated by R, Anning Bell. Fceap. 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d.; padded 
morocco, 5s. 

“The most acceptable edition of this ever popular work.”—Globe. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 


By R. L. Orriey, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., Principal of 
Pusey House. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, lés. 
“A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. 
Scholarly precision...,..genuine telerance......intense interest in his subject~are 
Mr. Ottley’s merits.” —Guardian. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND. Kdited, with an Introduction, by E. 0. 8. Grsson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological Oollege. In 2 vois. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
“The book will be welcome to all students of the pe. and its sound, definite, 
and loyal theology ought to be of great service.”’—National Observer. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Tutor at the University of 
Durham. Demy 8vo, 16s. 6d. 

‘* Displays a mental power of no ordinary kind, and is the result of much and 
well-directed study.”"—Scetsman, 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: a Chapter 


in the History of Religion, By J. M. Riga, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate’s life with scholarly ability, 
and has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of tie 
Norman period.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM: Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies, By T. K. Cueyne, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** A very learned and instructive work.”—Times, 


SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 


WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 8. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 

Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

** A welcome companion to the author’s famous ‘ Introduction.” No man can 

read these discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper 
teaching of the Old Testament.” —Guardian, 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Kdited by Cc. H. 
vo, 6s. 


Prior, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke Oollege. Orown 
“ A representative collection. Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon.” —Guardian 


SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 


BrEcuine, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by Canon 
Scott HoLttanpd, Crown 8ve, 2s, 6d. 


RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 


Religious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Intinaworts, By E. 
B. Layarp, M.A. 18mo, Is, 


Fourteen Popular Novels. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. S. Barine-Goup. 
THE SPECULATORS. J. F. Brewer 
WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? 


J. MacLarzn Cossan 








THE SOUL OF LILITH. Mari Core.wr 
PHROSO. AntHony Hops. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. L.S. M‘Cuusney. 
THE FAITHFUL CITY. H. Morraun. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Artuur Morgison. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. W. E. Norris. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. GitBurt Parker. 
THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Besgream Mirrorp. 

THE SUPPLANTER. B. P. Neuman. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. S. Gorpon. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. H. A. Kennepy. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalegue and Book Gasette sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKs 





MRS. HUNGERFORD’S LAST NOVEL. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Huncrrrorp, Author of 
“Molly Bawn,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


**......Chis prosy narrative gives no fair idea of the story as Mrs. Hungerford 
tells it. There are plenty of subsidiary characters whose humour and wit and 
persiflage engage the reader. The writing is never dull, and even a reviewer 
might read the book through without much inclination to skip......4s a novel of 
society, ‘ Lovice’ has much charm, and will be read with avidity and pleasure 
‘by admirers of the authoress.”—Scotsman,. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, &c. By Mrs. 
Huneerrorp, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* The beauty and grace and spirit of the daughters of the ancient Anglo-Irish 
families is proverbial the world over, but no one ever drew these women as Mrs. 
Hungerford did. One might almost think that she partly gave them this reputa- 
tion. Ido not think that any English author ever drew so many delightful 
heroines. Mrs, Hungerford makes you see and believe in the beauty and graces 
of these girls in their teens and the sweetest of their twenties. Her heroines, 
for all their family likeners, are so high-spirited, so generous, 80 witty, 80 gay, 
capable of such tenderness when the process of the taming of the shrew is 
finished, that one reads of them all with the old zest created by Molly Bawn.” 


—Queen, 
NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. APRIL’S LADY. 
NORA CREINA. A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. 





MRS, LINTON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lynn Livrov, 


Author of ‘Patricia Kemball-’ New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. [April 1st. 





MRS, CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. 


By B. M. Croxer, Author of *‘A Family Likeness,” &c. Crown 8v0, 
buckram, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Croker’s knowledge of Irish life and character is revealed in its strength 
and fulness in this capital story. It is the Ire!and of to-day...... The minor 
characters are as well and truly drawn as the important, and the story in which 
they figure over-brims with life, and is the best told of Irish stories we have read 
for many a day.”—Daily Chrenicle. 

‘The unflagging vivacity and brisk naturalness of Mrs, Croker’s style have 
rarely been more happily displayed than in her latest novel...... This capital story 
wsanae Almost every character in the story is typical, and all are true.”— World. 

“A vigorous, wholesome, and entertaining love-story.”—Literary World. 

** Mrs. Croker is once more on her native heath, and quite at her best...... Tola 
with that unflagging vivacity, that lightness of toucb, and that keen sense of 
‘humour which entitle her to occupy among the women novelists of the day very 
much the same place that Oharles Lever held among bis brother writers in a 
former generation.”—Spectator, 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNE? 
UJ 


SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. Edi 
With 100 Illustrations by Le Blant Crown 270, doth ae . 


“This is a long book, but every page of it is worth read 

the retreat from Moscow has the vivid realism and imal Sei Aocount of 

to be looked for in the narrative of one who had taken part in i Which werg 

in passing, er glimpses of the great Napoleon as he appeared oat we 

one of his loyal and admiring followers. Although merely the lit Se one 

of a veteran soldier’s experiences, the book is as fascinating as a roma Tecord 

—Daily Mail, 

———___ 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Granr Atuzy, 
*BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE, By Sir 


WaLTER BrEsant. 


*LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Huncrrrorp. 

MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Curistrz Murray, 

THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Auten Upwigp, 
*THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Crarx Rossn;, 


*,* Marked * are issued also in cloth, at 2s, 6d, 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Franx Barrer, 


With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d, 
“* The story of the struggles of the three young dressmakers is described w; 
wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the ‘little mother’ of the pe. 
delightful study.”—Morning Leader. g 
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CAVALRY LIFE AND REGIMENTAL 


LEGENDS. By Joun Strance WintTER. New Edition, handsomely 
printed in New Type. The Two Series in 1 vol. Orown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 





PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


- eee! Drawings by the Artist. Cheaper Edition. Crown folio, cloth, 
8. 





THIRD EDITION OF WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: a Romance of 
the Tyrol. By Witt1am WestatL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The environments of period and of place are instinct with a fascination that 
loses nought in Mr. Westall’s skilled hands...... The story...... is marked by an 
originality and a dash that hold you like a spell from first to last. The novel is 
fresh, vigorous, and altogether delightful.’’—Black and White. 

“*Mr. Westall has rarely been better inspired than in his present story......The 
author is especially happy in his portraits......It abounds in striking pictures.” 

—Morning Post, 





AN ARTIST'S NOVEL. 


SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S. E. Warten. 
With 9 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Steeped in mystery is Mr. Waller’s romance...... There are passages that are de- 
lightfal...... It will pledse readers who love mystery, and would escape for a while 
from the tedious round and common light of workaday life,”—British Review. 





MARK TWAIN’S LAST BOOK. 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE; and other 


Stories. By Marx Twary. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“* What more desirable lot could await the vast host of Mark Twain’s admirers 
than to renew acquaintance with such characters as Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, 
Aunt Sally, Uncle Silas, and Aunt Polly—five immortals from ‘ Huckleberry 
Finn’? In the tale which lends its title to ‘Tom Sawyer, Detective,’ we are 
delighted to pass the time of day with these old friends, and especially pleasant 


it is to follow the fresh adventures of the famous pair of scapegraces.” 


—Literary World, 
Also by MARK TWAIN. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. Orown 8vo, blue cloth, $s, 6d, each, 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations, 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
ROUGHING IT; and THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. With 200 Illustrations. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photogravure Portrait, 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations, 
THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations, 


MADAME SANS-GENE. 


LEPELLETIER. (Founded on Sardou’s Play.) 
VituieRs, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Epxoxp 
Translated by Jouw ps 





NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. By HAWLEY SMART. 
A LI¥K INTEREST, LONG ODDS. 
MONA'S CHOIOE. THE MASTER OF RATHEELLY, 


BY WOMAN’S WIT. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
THE TALE OF THE SEA, 
By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
IN DEACON’S ORDERS, 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THE SOKCERKSS, 


THE OUTSIDER. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
THE MASTER OF TRENANCE. 


By MRS, CAMPBELL PRAED. 
MRS. TREGASKISS, 








MOTHS. By Ovrpa. Popular Edition. Set 


in new type, medium 8vo, 6d.; cloth, 1s, 





ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Significations. By OHaRLEs WaREING Barpsiry, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle, Fifth Edition, With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth, 76. 6d, 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—Conrtents ror APRIL. 
Kamsuta’s War Crus: aStory. By J. R. Werner. 
Orrxanuic Art aT Derzy. By James Cassidy. 
Norges rrom THE SoutH. By Olare Sorel Strong. 
A Booxman’s Romances. By Charles Lusted. 
Rounp Pevensey MarsH. By T. H. B. Graham. 
GOETHE AND Werimark. By H. Schitz Wilson. 
Historicat Monuments or Oatcurta. By Kathleen Blechynden, 
A Broap-Cuestep Sout. By Tom Russell. 





‘‘EiGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES.” By Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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